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Haibak, being at the point of junction of all the best roads from Kabul, thus 


hecomes 2 point of supreme strategical importauce. Itis as well here to note 
the distanees— 


Samitin to Haibak eid Kara Kotal 
Bamiin to Dashi rid Saighin ,., 
Doshi to Haibak ... 


Miles, 

10 

13 

ea tee ter 72 . 

At the same time the Dara Yustif routes cannot be entirely neglected. 
From Bamiin to Dara Yiistil (Dehi) it is 155 miles (L3 stages), while thence on 
to Mozar-i-Sharif by the direct road it is G9 miles (3 stages). There is also the 
circuitous route from Dara Yusal by the valley of the Band-i-Amir. 


Returning now to I[aibak, there are from that point two roads leading to 
the Turkistiin plain—the great kafila road by ‘Lashkurghdn, and the hill read 
to Mazir via S| n. Wy the first it is 73 miles, and by the second 77 miles. 
We may here summarize the distances by the several routes from Kabul to 
Maadr-i-Shavif ;— 


Miles, Stagen. 
(A) Kabul 4, Baraidn, Wnibak, Tashkurghin, Mazée-i-Sharif... 314 27 
(1) Kabul, Shibar, Bamiin, Saighin, Doshi, Hnibak, Mazér-i-Sharifé 398 34 
(C) Kabul, Chahirdar, Haibak, Taehkurghén, Maziv-i-Shari . 982 OF 
(D) Kabul, Yamida, Dara Yasdf, Muzér-i- Sharif ae 92988 


Of the ahove through routes, (C) ie the shortest and most direct, and it has 
been much improved of Jate years by the Am{r, who intends thatit shall be 
practicable for artillery. The best natural line is, however, (B), which is the 
only roule that cnn be used at all during the winter months. It is, however, 
terribly circuitous, and the part along the Surkhéb is very dificult. (D) is 
hardly a main route, and it can only be regarded as a (hrough route in so far oa 
it might be uscful for flanking purposes and as o line of supply, thus relieving 
the pressure on route (A), which, with route (C), form the two great military 
lines of communication. The real value of route (3) lies probably in tho fact 
that twice in its course it serves as 0 link between routes (A) and (C), namely, 
between Saigh4n and Doshi, and again between Bamiiin and Ghorband. There 
is another good lateral road from Dofb-i-Shah Pasand to the Ghori plain. 


‘The following diagram Baptiac; latAthe relation of these routes to one 
another, while their sink siplbeaadeg a theatre of war will be considered 
further on :— we 


/ 


é . 
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‘Aa regaris the roules from Turkislin to Ilerit, it is only necessary here 
to remark { hat, practically speaking, there ore two—the southern or hill rond 
through Sar-i-Puil and Maimana, and the northers or desert route through 
Shibarghin. Both meet at Kala Wali on tho roal to Bali Murghip. The 
distance from Magar to Henit rd Maimana, Bald Marghib, Kushk, and the 
Haba pass is about 293 miles, or say 6 weeks’ march. ‘Lhe Shibarghan road 
is somewhat shorter, but water is deficient on some of the stages. In any case 
military operations on either line would hardly be practicable from December 
to March (vide Chapter V1). 


STRaTeGICAL FEATURES. 


‘We may now pass on ta consider the strategical conditions which appear 
to govern military operations in Turkistin, but I must premise that these will 
be more clearly uncerstood after the perusal of the following chapters. It 
will, of course, be understood that strategical conditions are very largely de- 
pendent on political considerations at the moment of action. 


In Chapter V the strategical bearing of the Oxus on military operations is 
discussed, and from what is there stated it will be seen that Kilif, would almost 
certainly be the first objective of the Russians, wheLher they advanced by the left 
bank of the Oxus, or whether they marched direct from Jam. [tis also quite 
certain that difficult as it might be to force a passage at Kilif in the face of 
organised opposition, the Afghdns would not be able to offer any effectual resist- 
ance at that point. We may also assume that, if political considerations did not 
peremplorily necessilats the choice of some other season, May would probably 
be the month selected foranadvance by the Russinas. Not only is the country 
then best suiled for military operations, but any counter-movement from Kdbul 
would then still be difficult owing to the state of the passes. We may, therefore, 
further assume that the only resistance (o an advance that could be made is such 
asthe Afelsin garrison of Turkistdn could olfer ; and as it is quite certain that, 
in (ho plains ut allevents, the Afghans could make little or no resistance, we 
may yet :igain assume that the Russians coukl occupy Mazir-i-Sharif, ‘lashkur- 
ghan, and the whole 4n plain without any serious opposition, At the 
end of May and carly in June the crops are reaped in the Hazhda Nahr, 60 that 
s would also be reduced toa minimum at that season. 


would pursue. Obviously their best policy w 
hill country, and gradually retire southwards 
enemy’s a‘lvance in every possible way, denuling the country of supplies, carry- 
ing off all transport, destroying the bridges, breaking up the roads as much as 
possible, employing, in short, every means to delay and hinder the olfensive move- 


ud be to fall back into the 
t the same time retarding the 


ean by any possibility be brought into line of batlie. Of course there undoubted- 
ly are many positions in the hills between Bamiiin and ‘Tarkistin which offer 
sul greate: antages ; for instance, Haibak is strategically a superior position, 
while for an army of 20,000 men the Paikim Dara position (vide Chapter ITI) 
is tactically an admirable one for giving bvttle ; but it seems almost certain that 
at any point so far in advanee we should be forestalled by the enemy, and 
consequently it would he unwise to adopt. any plau of action which embraced 
fo extensive a programme as the occupation of the whole hill country, What 
we should, however, endeavour to do is to discourage all fightingin the Turkis- 
tau plain, lo ensure the steady retirement of the Afghan forces on Bamitin, and Lo 
take care that we ourselves anticipate the enemy in tho Bamiin position. On 
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the other hand, if the Russians were allowed to o-cupy Ti 
obtain the immenso strategical advantage of being able to 
Maidin line (Irtk and Haji Gak passes) or the Ghorband ] 
while the alternative would be foreed upon us of either splitiing up aur forces 
to watch both lines, or of concet ing as far back as some poing east of the 
Paghmin range, that is, between U and Kabul, thus yielding to Lhe enomy 
dhe [rec use of still another good route, that by the Chah pass. 


Under these circumstances it might be useful to point out how the Afghin 
retreat. from Turkiytiin could best be conducted. ‘The troops from Maimana 
and Suar-i-)dl, say 3,000 men, should make at once for the Dara Yrisil by way 
of Ak Kupruk, and having gained that haven of safety should retire as cir- 
cumstances dictated cither by way of Walishin or by wny of the Kéra 
Kotal. The sinall garrisons of Andktni and Shibargin would also probably 
make for the Dara Yisif or possibly would join the Mazhda Nahr gar. 
isons fAkchi, Takht-i-Pdl, Mazér-i-Sharif). ‘These latter would retire into 
the hills either towards Shadién or by way of Tashkurghdn, while the ‘Tash. 
kurghdin garrison would, of course, [all back towards Uasibak. Thus ulli- 
mately the Afghio Turkistin army would converge into two groups, pro- 
hably about 4,000 men concentrating on Dara Yistf, and about 6,000 con- 
centrating towards Haihak, Columns of this strength could on either line 
offer considerable resistance even to 2° European foe, as the nature of the 
country through which these columns would be retiring lends itself in a 
marked manver to gucrilla war! Further than this it is useless lo indulge 
in speculation, and the only point which it is necessary to bear in mind is that 
wader present conditions it is impossible to - prevent an occupation of the plain 
country, and that the best we can hope for is that the Afghin retirement may 
he so conducted as to render it possible for us to anticipate the Itussians in the 
Bamiin position. The Hindd Kush group of passes (Chahérdar to Khawak) 
have not the same importance, as the proper manner of observing and guarding 
them is by a vigilant defensive altitude on the south side of the grea mountain 
range. Morcover, these passes open considerably later than the Shibar, and there- 
fore need not be so immediately considered. A careful study of the region 
most decidedly leads to the conelusiou that our first care and our primary ob- 
jective should be Bamidn, which it is of the utmost importance to deny to an 
enemy. 


mide, they would 
ee either by the 
e (Shibar pass,, 


As regards the country between the ITazhda Nahr and Maimana, it would 
seem that. this traet is strategically important only to the invader, as it would 
Le for him the great: lateral of communications between his (wo main lines 
of advance—the Oxus line and the Herat line, 


The country east of Turkistdn, that is Kataghéu, need not be considered 
here, as it can have but a very minor effect on the Turkistiin theatre of war, 
though it would prohably be advisable for the small Khinabid garrison to fall 
back on Doshi and the Hindt ICush passes by way of Baghlin avd Ghori, or, 
possibly better still, hy Narin. 


CHAPTER II. 


TUB BASIN OF THE SURKHAD ON KUNDUZ RIVER, 


‘the great drainage channel known first as the Surkhab, afterwards as the 
Kandiz river or the Aksarai, takes its rise in that lofty watershed called by us the 
ush and Kob.i-Baébé. Its main sources lie in the districts of Bamidn, 
aml Kimard, ‘tho streams watering these three districts unite at 
ri, and lower down, in Doshi, are joined by the river which 
drain ‘Thence the Surkbab Rows through the districts of Ghori_ and 
Baghlin, where it is joined by the important stream which drains the Narin 
valley. So far the river is always called the Surkhab or Ghori. It now enters 
Kataghiin, where it receives the ‘Turki name of Aksarai, while trom Kundiiz 
onswaris to tle Oxus it is generally known as the Kunduz river. 


I may here remark that of the whole of this basin it is only the districts 
of Saighin and Kadmard which belong politically to Turkistin, Bamido 
belongs to Kabul, and the rest is within the administrative area of Badokhshiin. 
Geographic and strategically, however, tho districts of Andarib, Doshi, and 
Ghori are v intimately connected with Turkistén,as some of the most im- 
portant roules to Kabul from Turkistén lie through those districts. I have 
therefore preferred to describe the upper part of the Surkhab drainage, that is, 
as far down as Ghori, in the part of this work devoted lo Turkistin. I may 
bexin this survey by some allusion to the great range which rears its snowy 
peuks ahove the sources of the Surkhdb. This range is part of that great 
ack liens of Asia which forms the watershed between the Oxus aud the rivers 
that flow towards the Indian Ocean. From the Khawnk pass to the Shibar 

ss this range is called the Hindi Kusb. Westwards it becomes locally 
known as the Band or Koh-i-Baba. The Hindi Kush in its length of about 
160 miles is traversed by about 16 recognized passes, but a third of these are 
only foot-paths, and about half a dozen are practicable only for camels of the 
country, yabus and mules, The most invportant of these are the—. 


Khawak. Kaoshan. 
Dajgaéh. Walién. 
Chalnirdar. 


Of these, the Khawak leads to the head of the Andarfb valley, and being a 
very circuitous route would scarcely under any circumstances be used as a 
route belween Kabul and Turkislén.* The Léjgéh, Kaoshén, and Walidn all 
lead into Khinjin. Of these the Kaoshfin is the best, and was formerly con- 
sidered the main road, but it has now been superseded by the Chahdrdar, a road 
which has been regularly laid out under the present Amf{e’s orders. It was 
unfinished in 1886, but it is intended to be made practicable for artillery. The 
Chabirdar leads from Ghorband to Dahan-i-Iskar on the Surkhéb, and is now 
the roule [hat one would ordinarily select if crossing the Hindi Kush. It 
tay be noted here that the Hindd Kush is only passable from May to Nov- 
ember, and that on account of the difficulty of crossing unbridged streams, the 
roads are not considered fully open (il the end of June. ‘The passes are about 
1,000 feet high, and the Lindt Kush is hereabouts a distinct single range or 
ridge. At its western end it abuts on the deep gorge of the Surkbib, and its 
main axis is deflected southwards, forming a depression which is the tcrminal 
western watershed of the Ghorband valley. Over this depression passes the 
Shibar pass, which is the main route from Ghorband to Bamiin. The axis of 
the watershed again turns westwards, and now becomes known as the Vand-i- 
Babé, at the eastern end of which are the two depressions known as the Irak 


* The Atolr 
veak pass import: at. 


‘sid to be making a red from Awlarél to Bedakhshén, This, +Le completed, ‘sill make Whe Kha- 
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and Haji Gak passes leading from the Maidan district of Kabul to Bamidn. 
‘The sketch below illustrates this curious overlapping formation, 
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It will be observed that the Hindti Kush passer all lead towards Ghori; 
while the Shibar and the passes over the Hand-i-Bibé lead to Bamifn, and 
thence through Saighén and Kémard to Haibak. 

The subject of these passes and the great range they cross will more fitl 
he dealt with in a separate chapter, which will be included in Part IV (Kébul 
Province), and I have intended to refer to them here so far only that their 
bearing on the general topography of the Surkhib basin may be understood. 

I will now take district by district, beginning with Bamidn and ending. 
with Ghori. 


Bamrin. 


The district of Bamién is the only part of the K4bul Province north of 
the great range. It comprises (i) the valley of Bamién and ite affluent 
glens, all draining to the Surkh4b ; (ii) the sub-district of Yak Walang (vide 
Chapter IIT), which is west of Bamidn, and is drained by the Band-i-Am{r river; . 
and (iii) the Dai Zangi country, which belongs geographically to the Hazérnjat. 
Weare hore only concerned with Bamiin. This district lies between the 
Koh-i- Baba and the Koh-i-Ghandak, extending from the Karghanati glen in 
the west to the Kalu sub-district in the east. The whole of this tract is oceu- 

ied by Haziras, except the valley proper of Bamidn, where there are about a 
thousand Tjik families. ‘lhe total population is reckoned at 4,300 families, of 
which three-fourths at least are Mazdras. There is a good deal of cultivation in 
the district, wheat and barley being grown. The surplus available has been 
reckoned at 600 maunds d/é and 1,900 maunds barley ; but, besides this, grain 
could be brought from the Dara Yiisuf if it were contemplated to form a 
depét of supplies in Bamién, and there are sufficient water-mills to grind the 
wheat so collected. Sheep are abundant, and gfé can be obtained from Bésud. 
The pack animals of the district ave yebus and bullocks. There are no camels. 
There is no town in tho district, and the Hakim resides in a amall fort about 
the middle of the valley known as Kala Sarkiri. Itis nearly opposite the great 
rock cut statues known as the “ Bhut-i-Bamizin.” South of Kala Sarkéri there 
is an excellent camping ground on « plateau known as the Dasht-i-Sarkér, 
which is watered by a kerez. 

Coloncl Maitland in 1885 traversed tho whole of the Bami4n district, so 
that we have a very complete knowledge thereof. Looking from the Kham. 
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Kotsl (11,420') between Yak Walang and Bamidin he ere the gereral 
aspect of (he country as bleak and barren, the Bamit valley lying ina deep 
hollow before him to the east between the snowy heights of the main range on 
the right and the Koh-i-Ghandak on the left. ‘Phe road from the kotal runs 
across the drainage of several Jarge inhabited glens, all draining towards the 
Bamisn valley, which is reached at about 30 miles from the Yak W alang water. 
shed. The valley is here running from west to east, only about half a mile wide, 
between high hills. Halfa mile lower down one strikes the Kabul-Turkistiin road, 
a broad track on the north side of the valley. ‘The road is very good all the way, 
keeping close to the hills, which are rocky. Broken clilfs of conglomerate 250 to 
400 feet high abut. on the valley. ‘These cliffs are honercombed by cares, and 
amongst them are the niches in which the famous fizures stand." Forts, or high 
walled villages, are scattered up and down the valley, bat t is no central 
agelumeration of houses which could be called the town of Bamis The stveanr 
is shallow in the autumn, and only afew yards wide. !'rom Bamidn itself three 
important roads diverge, Lhe one mentioned above from Yak Walang, that to 
furkistdn, and the road eastwards down the valley. The latter at 7 miles 
reaches the mouth of the Panjfilén glen, up which is the road to the sub-district 
known as Kathi, and thence to the [ji Gak pass. Two and a half miles lower 
down, near the ruins of Zohék, the road leaves the valley, and ascends a spur to the 
Kashka Kotal, whieh is the top of the ascent to a plateau, where the ronds to the 
Shibar and Trék passes divide. It. will Uhus be seen that all the roads from the 
three great passes to Kabul, namely, the Shibar, Inik, and Idji Gak, unite near 
Zobik, and the strategic importance of the position Sully accounts for the 
ancient prestige of that ruined fortress, Just below Zohak, or rather below 
the mouth of the Pai Muri glen, the main valley turns abruptly to the north, 
and becomes a narrow detile enclosed by cliffs, ‘This cefile is practienble ouly 
to men on fool, and is consequently useless for military operations. Lt will he 
seen from the above how important Hamidn is strategically. A force there 
would be on the mnin route by the Kara Kotal to Turkisléo, and would cover 
the Koh-i-Baba group of passes in the most effective manner possible. 


Saigon ano KAMAMD. 


These two small districts of Turkistiin are mountain valleys north of, and 
Lahti to, Bamidn, both draining into (he Surkhab river; the Kiumard civor at 
iib-i-Mekeari, the Saighiin afew miles above. Their importance lies in the fact 
that the main road from Bamian to ‘ashkurgliin lies through, or rather across, 
them. After leaving Bamidn, the road passes through the Sokhdar villages, and 
at five miles it enters the delile of that name. This defile is over fony miles long 
and in places only about 50 yards wide. Its sides are generally im practic: ie 
At nine miles the ascent of the Koh-i-Ghandak apurs may be said to commence. 
‘The crest is reached at Kotal Katar Sum (10,920’), 19 miles from Bamiin ; 
the road then descends a narrow ravine, and at 35 miles debouches inlo the 
Saighin valley near Saraiak. ‘There isa good alternative road to this which 
rans parallel to it wbout 3 or 4 miles to the west through Gumbut, and over 
the Chap Kolak Kotal, This fact is important, as in military operations both 
would undoubtedly be used, and no great difficulty would be experienced even 
with guns. There is eaxp communication between the two roads at the erest. of 
the range, and infantry could easily traverse the high ground on either side of 
or between the ravines, in which the roads for the most parts lic. Besides these 
two roads there are several tracks over the Koh-i-Ghandak said to be praclica- 
Me for hill camels, and these would doubtless have to be watched by any 
foree defending Bamién. 


: : H less searped, and 
gencrally inaceeasih le. The valley contains about 800 families, mostly ‘ajike. 
The : general elevation may be Laken at 6,000 feet. From Saighén there are several 


° These fizores, of pres intenat to archi 
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ate ge Rae eset dats from some eny up the valley above the 
bi . crosses a high plateau by the Daudén Shikun 
(Lootl-breaker) 7 East of this a road leaves the vat Khniaes i 
goes over the Nal-Parsh pass Lo the Dasht-i shor ae 1 te 
Bajean in Kaimard, whenee iste nid to 
is the main katila roule te Turkistan, 
starts from the western end of the villey. Tho Dandi 
road is that most used by kafilas, rare ny Nay é Tip Dandie : a an 
used, “he Maiddnak road erossing a very hig erry amine mee 
4 ig ery high p: seldom or never 
used. Besides the three roads above mentioned, a new yond has lately 
been mm le down the Saighin valley over the Kalich Kotal lo Deal? 
i- vi, and thence through the deGles of the khab to Gheri This ro id 
is now so far good thatin 1859 the Amir with his whole exmp marched into 
‘Turkistan by this route. It is, however, very circuitous. On the whole it is 
thought the Dasht-i-Saled road offers the best line for troops. ‘The watershed 
is lower Hein on the other roads, and guns ean be taken without much dillicul- 
ty, while (be Dandin Shikan descent into Kamard is extremely troublesome. 
Ther is a fall of 2,800 feet in 24 mi Tt should be understood thata geeat 
partof Lhe watershed between Sail hin and Kimard is nota ridge, Int a plateau 
known as the Dasht-i-Gazak, ‘This plateau is about 14 miles long from west to 
easl, antl is in places 6 miles broad. There is unfortunately no permanent water 
on it. ‘The descents on the Kimard side ave much worse than those on the 
Saighiin side, 

fhe Kimard valley is very deep, and is walled in by tremendous inaccessible 
cliffs, especially on the north side, Its bottom (5,500’) is level, fertile, and well 
cultivated. [ts inha ts are all Tajik out £00 families... The 
river is from 12 to 20 yards wide, rapid and deep, ‘the valley, like that of Saighdn, 
produces much fruit, bat comparatively little grain, and the people have to 
exchange their rice for corn from Dara Yusif and Walishin. ‘here are no 
camels and few sheep, but cattle are numerous, as also yabue. Sar-i- 
Pul, near the foot of the Dandin Shikun, may be called the chiel village, From 
Kamard arvoul leads westward up the valley to Walishdn and Dara Yusif, 
while northwards there are two important roids, the safila road, by the 
Kara Kolal,and a roundabout roid east of this by the Kotal Nai Josbak, 
which offers an importint altcrnative line. The former road, aftor pass. 
ing through the narrow defiles of the Kamard valley. turns at about tho 9th 
mile from Sar-i- Pal up the Madar gorge, a natrow, cliff-hound defile which is 
very defensible from either side, and could bo held by a few companies. The 
gorge can, however, be turned by the Siah Reg Kotal, 3 miles to the west, or 
by tho Nai Joshak road above mentioned. ‘There are other paths which lead 
to the head of the Kamard valley, so that on the whole itis unlikely thate 
superior force could be opposed for long in the neighbourhood of Kémard. At 
the same time Kimard does offer a good position for delaying an enemy, as, if 
the Siah Rez Kotal and the Madar-Bajgah gorge were held, an enemy would 
be almost forced to use the circuitous Nai Joshak road. The village of 
Madar is °$ miles from the Kaimard river, and isabout 6,000 lect above the sea. 
From Madar to the Kava Kotal itis about 7 miles with a rise of over 3,690 fect, 
the hofal being 9,620 feet above sea. All difficulties seem to lic in the last tito 
miles, in which the road rises 1,600 fect. ‘Lhe road is up a steep and narrow gorge, 
encumbered by fallen rock and baulders. Colonel Maitland says of it :-— 

his isa very wi pass, and it appeara impossible to materially 
Guns ha Frequently taken over by the Afyains, bat witb an 
labour which might have been more advantageously employed in maki 
Dettor line. 

For a deseriplion of the route onwards to Haibak, the reader is referred lo 
Chapter LIT. 

As alveady described, the waters of Bamitn, Saichin, and Kamard unite at 
Poab.i-Mekzari to form the Sarkhab river, and it may be useful if T here trace 
the coursa of the Surkhibas far as Dalin-i-Iskdr. IT may first mention 
that above Doib the Bamidn or Surkhdb river is lovally known as the 
Aodara. Iblis for the most part lined by lolty, inaccessible rock-clill’s, which 
occasionally contract the streaw to a width of 20 yards. The bed of the stream 
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is a succession of small rapids and waterfalls. By erossing and recrossing about 
twenty times, whieh can be done oly at low-water, an unshod horse might be 
taken ns far up 2s Baghak (6 miles), but beyond that the gorge is quite impassn. 
ble, oxcept for men on foot by climbing, and not. even that in the flood season, 
On this subject: Major Peacocke says: “To make narod ap the Aodara for even 
a lightly equipped infantry column during military operations would be quite 
unfeasible; to make a road even as & civil operation in peace time would bea 
heavy undertaking.” Again—“ Viewed asa possible lin for a railway passing 
orer the Shibar and down the Sarkhab, as far as the culling and tunneling is 
Aodara could not be pronounced an impassable line,” but Irom 
Bulola to Doab miles) the work would he of the heaviest description, and 
the general gradient 1 in 44, which could not be much reduced by winding owing 
to the narrow nature of the gorge. 


From Dodb down the river as far as the Tala plain (20 miles) the valley is 
bordered on the left by vertical cliffs with a high talus of débris at the foot. The 
crests of this clilf are quite 1,500 (o 2,000 feet above the river. Occasional spurs 
project to the river, and form ridges which have to be crossed by the road. ‘The 
first village on the road is Barfak (11 miles [rom Doth). At Tala the valley 
opens out into a plain about. 33 miles long by 1} broad at its widest part. Here 
about 1,000 Taziva families reside, and a certain amount of supplies would 
doubtless be obtainable, besides horses and ponies. So far the river is usually 
fordable in the dry sez and the road could easily be made fit for guns. But 
from Tila to Daluin-i- 5 miles, the road in 1886 was not practicable even 
for Jaden camels al many places. Jtis believed, however, that since then a 
good road has been constructed the whole way, and it is known that the Aim{r 
marched down this road on his way to ‘Purkistén in 1889. At Dahan-i-Iskér 
(2,880’) the Surkhab valley is 3? mile wide, and hounded by high irregular hilt 
slopes destitute of vegetation. ‘Lhe river is about 75 yards wide, and is only 
passable at the regular fords even in the dry season, Dahan-i-Iskar is a most 
important point, as here the Chahdrdar route strikes the Surkhib ; here, too, the 
Dara Kaitin comes in ; this is the only important tributary on the Jeft bank 
below the Kémard junction, From here also the dafila route fd Dahaua makes 
ils way to Ghori. 


concerned, the 


Awpanda and KnrnsAn. 


These are {wo small districts of Badakhshan now united under one Tékim., 
They compris» almost tho whole of the Ieng valley of the Andarib from its 
head near the Khawak pass to Doshi, a few miles above the junction with the 
Surkhab. Tt is described as a pretty valley, from half to three quariers of a 
mile in width, with many villages and orchards. 1s large stream fails into Lhe 
Surkhab just, where the latter from the opposite direction turns north to 
break through the 1 ally t alleys of the two rivers together form 
one long nairow tro for 90 miles from the Khawak pass to Dahin- 
i-{skar. ‘The population of th's valley is Hazdva to the westand ‘Tajik to the 
east. The npjer or eastern division of the valley is known as Andaréb ; the 
weston Kalat downwards as Khinjin. The population 
kenet at 950 families, all but the people of Gazin being 
In Andarab, including ils tributary glens, the population is put at 
ilies, of whieh over 2,000 “ - the valleys and giens are 
Ule, and in good years a considerable amount of supplics ean be col- 
lected. Colonel Maitland estimated that with suflicient notice 1,200 maunds 
of dfdand rice and 2,009 marnds of barley might be collected. Very good don- 
key transport ailable in the diswiet. 


‘The elimale of Khinjin (allitude 3.100’) is comparatively mild in winter. 
Snow is never more than a foot dcop, and ders not lie long. Andarab has, however, 


A more severe winter, ‘The river of Andardb is generally fordable f S e 
ber till April. i gensrally: focdablestron, Septem 


The pisses over tha Hindd Rush are described elsewhere (vide Part IV), so 
but little reference will he wade to them here. It will be convenient if I now 
describe the Andarab valley [rom ils head downto Doshi. ‘The most easterly of 
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the passes over the Tlind4 Kush proper is the Khawnk. i 
high, is considered practicable tor chante: Tt was used we ‘Yoru ou = 
carried his guns over on camels. The road after descending to the river: rane 
down the hottom of the valley, or rather glen, which is here known as Pashai 
The main valley is only one or two furlongs in width, while the hilla on both 
sides are high, steep, and almost impracticable even for infantry. The river, 
though here shallow, is not easy to cross on account of Uhe current and the rocks 
and bouldera. AtSangharan the Murgh glen joins in on the right, and the main 
valley opens out cousiierably Up this M glen is the road to Nirin ond 
Khanabid (93 miles distant);* also lo the Shihshin and Késdn valleys of Ane 
dar4b, by which there are said to be roads into Khost. A few miles further on the 
valley widens to 1} or 2 miles, and here is Banu 4.700"), tho principal village 
in Andarab (300 families), and the residence of the Uikim. Tyom here there is 
a very direct voad to Panjshirand Charikir by the Arzu Kotal, but itappeara to be 
amere gont track.t Itmay be mentioned here that. between Arzu and the Khawak 
there are same halt dozen passes across the Mindi Kush, but none are of special 
mililary importance, and they are little better than fool-paths. From Banu to 
Yauch, the next village of any importance, it is 14 miles. ‘Phe road is very godin 
parts, bad in others, buta fow days’ work would makeit practicable for wheels. The 
river is generally unfordable, but there is abridge at Banu, and another below. 
Near Yuch the Kush Dara road strikes off to Narin, It is believed to be fairly 
easy, and is used by travellers between Navin and Khinjin, At Yuch one enters 
the IHazéra country. Mrom Yuch to Gazin it is 15 miles, The road is fairly 
good, nnd could easily be improved, as no blasting would be required. At 4 miles 
pass the Bajgéh glen, up which is the read by the Bijgih Kotal to Tutamdara 
near Chavikir. ‘fhe kotal itself is not difficult, but (he road down the Sdlang 
gien on the south side of the Minda Kush is barely practicable for laden mules.t 
Béjgdh marks the limit between Khinjio and Andardb., The road now enters 
the partof the valley known as Khinjan, The principal place is Gazan (3,100), 
ona sort of plateau projecting [rom the spurs on the south, It is rather im- 
ortant strategically, as here meet the Kaoghdn and Walidn routes from Ghor- 
Tena and the Khanizao route, which is the shortest route to Kelagai in Ghori. 
he dislances by the two routes across the Hindi Kush are approximately — 


Gazan to Burj-i-Guljén (Ghorbond valley) by Walino 50 
Gazan to Burj-i-Guljin (Ghorband valley) ly Kaoshia ... wae 80 


So that the lalter is not only the better road, but also the shorter. It 
must not Le supposed, however, that Cha Kaosha its present state is fib for 
the march of British troops. To make it pr. We fer even mountain bat- 
teries would take 2.00 seldiets at least a fortnight, if no local labour were 
ayailable. From Gazan to Doshi the road presents no special difficulties, and the 
valley is wide, flat, and cultivated, the principal crop being rice. 


Dosur. 


This small district, at the confluence of the Andarib and the Surkhab, lies 
to Lhe west of Khinjin. [t extends from Kira, on the Andardb river, a short 
way towards Dahai ron the Surkls nd down the valley of the Surkhéb 
to Kelagai. 1t is subdivided into Kelagai and Doshi, snd the total population 
is estimated at about {00 families. In Doshi the people are all Mazaras ; in 
Kelagai they are Tiijiks or Afghans. 

Doshi is a fertile tract, bul, owing to the ravages of locusts, no grain but 
rico is much grown, The elevation of the district varies from 2,000 to 3,000 
feet, so that. snow does not lie very dcep here in winter, At Doshi proper, that is 
near the confluence of the Andarab and Surkhab, the valley is about 14 miles 
wide, filled with rice-fields, the river in several channels. The position is most 
important, as pr cally Doshi covers all the routes across the Mindi Kush 
from che Khawak to the Chahardar pass. Including the Surkbib valley up to 
Dahan-i-Tskir in this position, three roads lead northwards from Doshi, namely — 
(3) the old kafite vox from Dahdn-idskdr by Dahiina (vide Route No. X, 
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ies); utak road to Ghori (etde Roule No. XE); (3 

Kabul cories); (3) the Jiolt ter of the Surkhéb vid Kelagai (ride ne 
<i Ay. The Inst named is possibly now the best, as it was intended to make 
itn gun road, which would be available at all seasons. ‘The Amrutak road is 
said to be a very goo ane, except for searcily of water along it. The old hafila 
road goes through hills for 20 miles, and then enters tho plain of Ghoti. ‘Che 
highest crest crossed co this road is about 6,000 fect, while at Dabdn-i-Iskér, 
where the road leaves the Surkbab, the elevation is only 2,880 feet. 


Colonel Maitland gives tho following description of Kelagai : 7 This valley 
is about 10 miles long and 3 or -4 wide, but narrow at each end. This does not 
include the bare plain of the Dasht-i- Kelagai on the north-east side. The hills are 
high and rocky, both on tho east and west. There is a goad deal of cultivation. 
At this time of the year (September) it is mostly rico. ‘There are five villages. 
The people are hall Afghans, half Surkhibi Jajiks ae 2 ., 
It would not he at all easy to move troops about over the cultivated part of the 
valley.” ‘There are soveral fairly goud roads [rom here into Narin. 


Guont. 


This district of Badakhshain may be roughly said to comprise the plain of 
Ghori and the country draining into it from the surrounding hills as fur north 
as Sehttit on the river, below which point the Baghhin district commences. The 
district takes its name from the ruined fort of Ghori, which stands a prominent 
object in the centre of the valley, ‘he whole of the norihern half of the 
Ghori plain is very marshy. Swamps, reed beds, and cultivation are inter- 
mixed, while the southern ‘half is bare and almost waterless. 


Ghori was formerly inhabited principally by Uzbaks, but Amfr Shir Ali 
after destroying Kala Ghori introduced Ghilzai colonists, who now form the 
bulk of the settled population. ‘The following estimate was made in 1886 :— 


Familie. 
Tajiks and Uzbuke Ty oo ee we 450 
Hazéraa one ie: ry sis ae 3,000 
Afghéns, mostly Ghilzais ... oe is vee 2,200 
Totau we 6,650 


The district produces wheat, barley, rice, millet, maize, &e. The land is 
good, but there is a superabundance of water in the northern half of the plain, 
and a deficiency in the southern half, ‘The amount of supplies procurable in 
the district is large. It was calculated in 18>¢ that a strong Anglo-Indian 
brigade of all arms might be fed for a weck in the district. Grass and camel 
grazing are abundant, whilst sheep, camels and horses, or yabus are numerous, 


‘The plain of Ghori, though surrounded by hills on all sides, is perfectly 
flat. Its shape is oval, rather larger at the southern end. The length of the 
plain may be 16 miles; the breadth G to 10 miles. ‘The villages are chiefly in 
the northern half, particularly on the cast side ; they are mostly on the banks 
of the river, or on one of the four canals which irrigate the plain. 


The river Surkhab having ran from Deshi ina rather rocky 
narrow valley emerges into the plain, and crosses it diagonally. |] 
the valley through a short gap in the hills into the B 1 
necessary to follow ifs course. ‘The hills, which divide 
the north, are low and easy, and those t: separating it from Narin, are 
also of no great height or difficulty ; but to the west is a lolty Tange, the 
Koh-i-Chougar, rising five or six thousand feet above the plain, while other 
high and steep hills continue along the left bank of the Surkhih to within a 
short distance of Kundiiz. All these hills are the eastern scarp of the great 
plateau described in Chapter ILL. ‘The general elevation of the Ghori plain is 
about 2,000 fet, so that, looking south from here, the Mindi Kush, about 40 
miles distant, appears asa lofty wall towering above the intermediate hills. The 


and generally 
Lt escapes from 
nin, but it is not 
hori trom Baghlin on 
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Surkhéb in this part of ifs course is from 20 lo 50 yards wide in a deep bed 
hetween rocky ha The fords are impassable in summer, when the river is 
high, and there is only the one bridge at Pul-i-Khomri. 


From Ghori two great roads lead northwards, that to Taihak and Tarkis- 
fan (Routes Nn. VILL and X, Kabul series nil thal to Khivalvid cid Raghlin 
(Route No. XI). There are also routes leading eastward to Narin from Kelagai. 


STRATEGICAL CONSIDERATIUNS. 


‘fhe foregoing account of the district drained by the head waters of the 
Surkhab will, it is hoped, clearly indicate how all the roules fram Kabul te 
urkistiin mect either in Bamidn or in the short space belween Daban-i-Iskér 
aud Dast The Bamian posi lly speaking, cannot be Lurned, as, 
even g the Doshi p rdand the Hind Kush passes fall into 
the pos of the enemy, a force in Bamidn can always (the season permit- 
ting) fall back eid the Irak or Haji Gak, whereas in winter, the Mindi Kush 
Pisses heing impracticable, retreat could not be cut off on that flank, while at the 
same lime a retirement could almost always be made by the Shibar. Even in 
winter Bamitin is moro accessible from Ghorband and Kabul than it is from 
Maibak and Turkistén, Natural and topographical conditions therefore point 
to Bamitin as a strategical position of first-rate importance, whether for denying 
the nicst direct route from Turkistdin for assuming the offensive, or asa mere 
point of observation on the northern side of the great range, 


As regards the Doshi position, a turning movement from the cast by 
way of Narin is very unlikely owing to its civenitous and troublesome nature, 
and heeause it would fail to cut off retreat hy cither the Kaoshén or the 
Chaliirdar, the passes on which the defenders would naturally most rely. On 
the other hand, it might he disregarded altogether by an enemy from the north, 
who could by marching west along the important lateral route known as tho 
Dara Kain (Rowle XLV-G) shift his attack lo tho Kamard line. There is 
another drawback to the Doshi position. It could nct be held in winter 
becanso all retreat therefrom would he intezeepted till June, and consequently 
any force there would expose itself ta be overpowered ; while in summer a 
defender would probably be anticipated, and find the position already in 
possession of the enemy. On the whole, therefore, it would scem advisable to 
avoid this position exceptas one of observation, and to confine the defence of the 
Hindit Kush to its southern side--that is, to coneentrato in Ghorband. - ‘This, 
together with the Bamizn position to thorbgnd is linked by the easy 
Shibar pass, forms an admirable }jpe of ceyjcytouding along a frout ot 80 
miles from Biirj-i-Guljan to Ba aie | z 


This chapter may be filly ¢l 


tement of the principal 
roules connected with it— 


@ Slages, Miles 


96 
105 

1374 

Dahan-i-lekay cid the Chahirdar 132 

» Doshi i" Kavshén 1274 

oe age i Khawak 185 
Bamian to Unibak rid Knra Ketal 140 
‘i Doshi ,, Saighiia - 1133 
Doshi to Haibak —,,  Ghori wa es 6 2 


Hifi renecs. 
Lecture am the Russo-Afghin Frontier, Part TE, pages 4. 5, 6 
ghin Boundary Couimission Records, Yolume I, pages 308— 
rt is Volume 11, pages 12 
ee is » Volume 112, pages 339~56, 39 
Routes (Kabul serice) Nos. f, , VEL VEIL, IX, S, XIL XT, XLV, X¥. 


57, SI1—416, 495-445, 451-455 
419, 41-45. 


CHATTER III. 


TITE BASINS OF THE BAND.1-aMfll AND TASHUKURGIAN RIVERS. 


{- Baba in of Turkistan lies a grevt platean ar 

Between the Koh-i- Baba and the plain o a 
i ntain region which fills up the space between the Valley of the 
ia on Kind iz Lee! on the east and the Balkh-Ab or Riid-j-Hond-i- Amir 
to the west. This plateau terminates in the range which overshadows tho 
'Yurkistdin plain, and which at ifs western end is known as the Koli-i-Albivz,a 
range whose peaks rise to 8,000 fee: 


nature of the northern searp of this plateau is not only a remarkable military 
feature, but distinctly indicates the northern limit of this plateaa, which may 
thorefore be said with some accuracy to be about 140 miles long from north to 
south and $0 miles broad. ‘I'he gencral elevation of the plateau is from 10,000 
to 7,000 feet, and its surface, though diversified by high hills and deep valleys, 
may be characterized as undulating. Its appearance is barren ; nevertheless there 
is geod grazing, and a certain amount of corn is grown. The valleys are for the 
most part remarkably deep gashes. There are three such valleys in the south-east 
portion of the plateau, namely, Bamidn, Saighdin, and Kaimard. These all run 
Trom west to east, and unite to form the Surkhéb river. ‘They have, therefore, 
boon described in Chapter If, whizh specially deals with the basin of that 
important stream. The north-east side of the plateau is drained by the Tash- 
karghdn river, the central portion by the Dara Yiistif, and the south and west 
by the Balkh-Ab, more commonly known as the Band-i-Am(r or Hand-i- Barbar 
river. It is Une drainage area of these three rivers which aro dealt with in this 
chapter. 


I may bogin by describing the basin of the Tashkurghan river. 


The ordinary Aafila road from Bamidn after leaving the valley of Kimorl 
ascends by a rough and steep approach to the Kara Kotal, where a grassy undu- 
lating plateau nearly 10,000 feet ahore the senisreached. Descendinz from the 
Kara Kotal, the drainage of the Tashkurghan stream is entered at the village 
known as Doitb-i-Shih Pasand. The people here are ‘Titars, akin to those of 
Doah-i-Mekzari on the Surkhib, and the two places, though some distance apart, 
ave (ar were) under the same chief. The stream runs northward through a suc- 
cession of narrow defiles walled by high cliffs. In places these gorges are 
impassable, and the road has then to climb up to the plateau, where it is not 
always good. Again in places the defile opens out to a certain extent, and there 
are villages with dense masses of orchards filling the valley from side to side. 
From Dodb Shah Pasand (7,150’) ¢ are roads leading right and left 
to Dahan-i-Iskitr and Dara Ydsdf respectively. By the former route there is 
an alternative voad from Kamard. All these routes are fair pack roads, ‘To 
Dahian-i-Iskar it is about £8 miles ; to Dira Yustil, 72 miles." At Doab-i-Shah 
Pasand the valley is about 760 yards wide. It is a cold, treeless place, but is the 
head-quarters of the district which extends down the valley to Rui. This district 
js said to contain aboul 1,500 families of Persian-speaking Tétdérs and 1,060 
families of Shekh Ali Hazivas, which together give a population of ten or 
twelve thousand. Wheat and barley are the only crops, but practically there is 
very little surplus grain. Sheep, however, are numerous, and ther. is very good 
grazing. 


On the next march the road, leaving the river on the right, crosses over a 
spur of the plateau to the Ambar valley, and rejoins the stream at Rai, which is 
another small sub-distriet containing some 500 families of Iabash Iazdras. 
Rai is well cultivated, bnt supplies would he g ce, and there are no trees, 
There js a gool roal from Rui to Dara Ytisnft v lis practicable for camels, 
but has the drawback of a deficient water supply. 

From Riii ta Maibak 
for the first few miles 


(a marches) the road follows the river, execpt 
» where it crosses a part of the plateau on the right 
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bank, and is very rough. In this part of its course numerous streams juin 
the Tashkurghdn river from the lofty Kob-i Chongar on the right, but the 
plateau on the left is almost waterless. The main stream ‘is ‘generally 
about 10 or 15 yards wide ; itruns inn rocky bed, and is very awift s id muddy 
bul may be considered fordabloas far down as Khuram, except in spring. Deyond 
Kharam one is rather dependent on the bridges. At Kluram the valley is 
about 500 yards wide, and is entirely filled with orchards, The hills on each 
side ore hardly accessible. Sar-i-Bigh below Khuram isa place of much the 
samo nature. At Haibak the first important place ou Ute road is reavhed. 

Ilaibak (3,160’) —Is a pretty litle place at the south end of the beautiful 
and populous valley of that namo. It owes its importance enli to ite 
siralegic silualion at the confluence of all the best roads from Turkislén to 
Kabul, whether by Kara Katal and Bamidn ot by Ghori and tho [linda Kash 
passes. ‘The valley of the ‘Pashkurghéa river is here about a mile wide, but 
lower down it expands toa width of several miles. It is rather closely culti- 
vated, and is studded with villages surrounded by orchards. ‘he Haibak yalles, 
being much cut up by wallsand canals, is not a good country Tor the mounted 
arms lo operate iv. ‘There is a small bn2asr at Ia , and this is overlooked 
by the fort, which might be converted into a fairly strong post for one battalion. 
‘There is a good camping ground at Kalir Kala, and alse at. the place called 
Dasht-i-Mazir, when the crops are off the ground. The climate of Iaibak 
is considered the best in ‘Turkistdn, and compared with that of Kabul it is more 
equible. ‘There is a good deal of rain in spring, and spates occur in March 
and April. Yhe harvest is at the end of June. Haibik district extends from 
a point about 10 miles above ILaihak ta Kush Bara. Above Uaibak the people 
are mostly Tajiks; below Uzbaks. ‘The total figed population of the district, 
including Sar-i-Bagh and Khuram, is estimated 00 families, say 12,000 
souls, of which rather more than half are Uzpaks. ‘The nomad population— 
Uzbak, (lazirva, and Arab—nu:nber perhaps another 4,000 souls. 

Wheat and barley are the principal crops. The total annual grain produce 
is estimated at 70,000 maunls, and, if this be correct, the district could feed 
about 3,200 troops and followers all the year round from loesl resources; but the 
annual outlurn is dependent on the extent of the ravages made hy locusts. 

Light miles below Ilaibak the valley is divided longitudinally by the Etam 
Koh. ‘The river flows on the western side, while the read goes to the right, or 
east of it, rejoining the river at the bridge of Hazrat Sullin, 6 miles further on. 
Here the Tashkurghadn district is entered A few miles beyond the village the 
valley opens out into the small plain of Ghazui-Gak, surrounde north-east and 
west by high, steep, rocky, bare, and inaccessible hills. The exit from this is 
by a defile piercing the ouler range, which defile ends in a tremendous gorge, 
at the mouth of whieh is the town of Tashkurghiu and the plain country of 
‘Turkistan (cide Chapter TV). 

The yvoute above described is the ordinary hafta route from Kabul to 
Turkistan, and from time immemorial has been the great line of communication 
for six or seven months in each year. Lainay here note the distances by this 
route :— 


Marches. Miles. 

Kabul to Bamidn rid the Inik pass* os 10 1¢5, 
Bamiin to Us: wee os n leo 
Haibak lo Tashkurghin —.., aus ins & 42 
Totau a es 237 


It may therefore be said that troops going from Kabul to Turkistén would 
occupy abouta month on the march. Lt may be noted that from the Maidin 
valley ta the Turkistan plain the only to‘crably open country through which 
the road passes is the valley of Lai 

Dare Yisif-—The next natural division with which we are here concerned 
is the valley or basin of the Dava Yisil, whi-h.as already remarked, drains the 
contra) portion of the plateau. ‘This: its southern end is known as the Walishdén 


© The Awir hae lately so iproved (he alteruasive Haj, wos pass Gat it is iow ave iv preferruce to the Irak. 
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a te <oh-i-Kajkamar lo thesouth of Walishén ix 
Aas Med sbcares te ete katul and ‘Turkistin as well as the 
hue the Dara Yrisif. ‘The road from Band-i-Amic® over this range 
is in places very narrow and bad, but ilimay be consi¢ ered practicable for mules 
(cide Itoute No. XVEL, Kabul series). Lloweve from Chashua Sang Top (56 
miles from Band-i-Amir) it improves greatly and (it for all arms, for ® con- 
siderable part of the way even for wheeled guns. Watishdn is a ertile valley, 
ahout 2 miles wide asa vale, and bounded by steep lofty rig Forage is ple 
tiful, but fires ood the inhabitants ave Dai Mirdid 1 dras—tine hand. 
some men. look . Vhere are about 600 families 
ofthem. Betw a Yastil the valley contracts, and the roa: 
passes through a narro realled the i dlassani, which at one place is 
only G yards wide. The roadis sGil practicable for camels, but would have to he 
cleared for the] geal guns, ‘Vhe main valley of the Dara Yiistil extends 
Tyvom this fangé down to Debi, that is, for about: 1G miles. “Namerous valleys 
and rivines d ostly from the south-west and south-east. This 
part of the valley is very fertile, ‘The wheat produced in the district, mostly it 
woukl seem on the uplands adjoining the valley, is notorions both for quantity 
and quality, A gould deal is exported, Probably 14,000 British troops in 
the usual proport ons might be fed here for a month on leeal supplies. Rice 
ivated in the main vailey, and orchards of nvulberry and apricot 
pieuous, Forage for horses and mules is abundant ; also 
Sheep iv vit numbers are procarable. w population of the Dara 
and its subsidiary valleys. inciuding Walishin, is estimated at 6.650 
vr ever 30,UL0 souls. Of these, 4,500 families are Iaziras, 1, 00 
149) Uzbiks. A few miles below Dehi the main stream is entered 
on the right by a ravine Known as the Kushk Daya, which in the flood season 
Upone of these is the 
realy mentioned, while up another is that by Shisha Walang to 
the Kara Kotal and Kamrd cevde Routes XLV-LE and XLV-F, Kabul series), 
This is an important route, and much used. Below Dehi the valley contracts, 
and the rol Incomes more dificu't. Lh 


Viisiit 


‘Twenty-three miles below Deb hes Kishindi-}a'a. and from here to its 
j is known by the name of Kishindi. 
The Kishindi district, belongs to Mazir-i-Sharif; its inhabitants are mostly 
Kibehaks. ‘The routes through Kishindi are, however, of minor importance, as 
the main #rfile route from Dara Yisttl to Mazar goes approximately due rorth, 
emerging into the plain ly the Shadidn Tangi, It amay be useful to note here 
the following distances -— 

Miles. 

Bind i Suki 100 

b-Ab valley} Pe . ww 

74 


They of the Dara Yiistf is not so mach as a line of com. 
munications but as a soiree of supply for troops operating in the hills between 
itand the Llaghda Nahe, 


“siriel knownas Yak V » From the lakes (o Sulij the deep valley of the 
river, though Y speaking more than 8,000 [vet above the sea, is fairly 
populated and tolerably fertile. It then enters a series of gorees bounded by 
enormous clills, while the river becomes deep, swilt, and unfordable. The 
roid down the valey is quite impracticable for b: ease animals, Lhus preclud- 
ag the use of this li Ty operations, The only importance there- 
fore of the Yak Walang distrie( is that it is traversed from east to west by 
the read between Bamian and Diol: tml alas from north to south by the 
Toute whi starting from Ghazi, erosses the If jit, and comes over the 

y alolty pas to PandieAnmir. ‘Thence’ it’ is continued by the 


Hina waildnunte sisat near the sounes of the 
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road above described to Dara Yuisifand Tashkurehdn (oid 
XVII, XX, Kabul series), Practicatly June to aed is eA li site 
during which use could be made of these routes by troops. ‘Lhe tolal oats 
tion of Lhe Yak Walang district ia estimated at 3,000 families of Teen, x 
considerable amount of wheat and barley is grown, and if neeessar: 2 
mounds of wheat and 6,000 of barley : F ria Ay 
J a A could be collected. Yak Walang is subsi- 
diary to Bamiin. After leaving Yak Walang the ri flows (hrou, “As th 
district known ag Balkh-Ab, which is part of ‘Turkistin, ‘iis dulster: 
which extends from Sulij to Tunj, is a hilly and difficult tract, but nears 
theless it is fairly fertile, and a week’s supplies for a lritish Indian division 
might perhaps be obtained from it, and could be transported on pack bullocks 
to Walishén if necessary. Grass and firewood are said to be abundant, and the 
large number of nomad Arabs who pasture their flocks in the dist tg sup) nort 
this statement. The settled population consist of about 1,500 families, riety 
Hazfiras. It must be distinctly recollected that there is no military route 
down the valley of the Band-i-Aimir. Below Balkh-Ab the river enters Tunj a 
aub-district of Mazir-i-Sharif. ‘his is principally a grazing district, and the 
people, who are mostly ‘Yajiks, own large flocks. ‘I'he population is reckoned 
at 900 families. Below Tunj comes another sub-district of Mazar-i-Sharif, 
namely, Ak Kupruk, which supports, including nomads, about 1,000 Uabak 
families. A small ammount of supplies could he collected here, and could be made 
available any where down the river, From Ak Kupruk downwards to the 
Mazhda Nahr a road practicable for troops follows the river, ‘There are also 
roads leading right and left to Dara Yuistif and Sang Charak respectively, but 
these Interal roads are not likely lo be of much uso lo any one, except in so 
far as they facilitate the collection of supplies. The road from Ak Kupruk 
is a good camel road, and from Ak Kupruk itself (alt, 2,345°) to Mazir-i Sharif 
it is only about 60 miles. The road Jics on the right bank of the river. ‘Ihe 
high hills and deep gorges are now left behind, and the country becomes more 
open, the hills are smooth and of a grassy down-like character, traversable in 
almost any direction hy infantyy or cavalry. Seven anda half miles below 
Ak Kuprak the river from Dara Yustif and Kishindi joins in. It is in autumn a 
shallow stream, 20 yards wide, but flowing, as it does in a deep gorge, is probably 
a formidable torrent in spring and summer. ‘Three miles lower down the road 
from Dara Yusif (Route XVII B, Kabul series) comes in, so that from here 
onwards the valley of the Band-i-Amic becomes a feature of strategical im- 
portance. 

After passing the Uzbak village of Kizilkand, the bills become a little 
more difficult, being steep and rocky near the bottom. ‘The river, it may be 
observed, even in autumn is 50 to 7) yards wide and unfordable, so that prac- 
tically the road lies ina defile. At 13 fira this defile opens out to a width 
of about 2 miles, which width is maintained for a dozen miles to tbe Chashma 
Shafin angi, The hills also again become low and casy, so thal the ground 
hereabouts is suitable for the concentration of troops, ‘I part of the yalley, 
known as the Poikam Dara, is the Buinakira sub-district o -ieSharit. Lt 
contains a settled population of about 400 families, mostly Uzbaks, but is also 
mouch frequented by nomad Arabs. ‘There is a amount of cultivation, and 
it is caleulated that the district. could feed a native hattalion for one week. 
The Afghans evidently consider this a very probable line for military opera- 
tions, as inthe winter of 1885-986 they formed a large depit of supplies here 
in case a Russian invasion of ‘Turkistin should compel the Alghdn troops to 
retire into the hills. 

Occasional villages dot the valley all the way to the Tangi Shafin. At 

F lia good lateral road from the cast comes in, by which the Dara Yusif- 
Shadidn road can be reached, while on the left bank of the river, opposite 
Paikim Dara, there isa valley, up which ig the direct road from, Mazir to 
Sony Chirak and Sar-i-Puil. About 3 miles below the village of Paikém Dara 
is the Tangi Shafdn gorge, through which (he river escapes to the plain of 
Turkistén. ‘The high end of the Albarz vange is on the left, while on the right 
is a small rocky conical hit connected wilh the moin rango by a broken 
ridge easily accessible to infantry. The gorge lies north and south, and is 
from 100 to 50 yards wide. The rond is about 6 feet wide and good, with cliffs 
on the right and the rapid river below it on the left. The defile is about a mile 
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ards before reaching tho northern exit of the defile 
= er naaeeer pe areh which leads tothe Balkh rond. The river ja 
rere 50 or GO yards wide ; it is rapid and rocky, and is unfordable all the way Lo 
the Pul-i-Imam Baki, 73 miles below. With his defile the hill country may 
bo said to end, and the river enters the Turkisliin plain, where itis soon splitup 
aud absorbed by numcrous cavals. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the drainage of the plateau for the 
most part reaches the plains by two important outlets, the Tashkurghin gorge 
and the ‘tangi Shafan, through which defiles lead, the most important 
roads leading nortlwards into Turkist but as, besides these two great portals, 
thero are others giving access fo the plains, it is necessary to describe the cha- 
racter of the hill rango bounding the plain between these defiles. 


As already observed, this range rises very abruptly from the plains (1,000') 
to a ridge whose peaks arvall over 6,000 feet above the sea, and one of which, the 
Shingak. rises to 7,530 feet. ‘These hills are limestone rocks, the upper half being 
sheer cliff. On the south side of the range is the high bare upland country of 
the great plateau, above which the range does not rise lo any great height. Be- 
tweon the gashes formed by the ‘faahkurghdn and Band-i-Amir rivers there are 
two gorges, up which are roads to Malmul aud Shddidn, and which give access to 
the plateau. West of the Shidiin 'Tangi the hills are much lower, but prac- 
tically the range offers a perlectly defined escarp penetrable only ut the points 
mentioned. 

The road up the Malmul Tangi is practicuble for camels, but not for 
wheeled artillery, From Mazér to the mouth of the gorge it is 13 miles, and the 
road, though stony, is easy. ‘The gorge is from 15 to 30 yards wide, and the 
the clifls on both sides ave high and inaccessible. From the gorge to the 
village of Malmul (4.500’) it is 6 miles, and the road, which is often rocky and 
steep, ascends 2,174 feet in the distance. From Malmal there are practicable 
eamel roads to Haibak (61 miles) ofé Pir-i-Nakhch{r aud to Shédiéu (16 miles) 
(vide Route XIVL, Kabul series). 


From Mazdr towards the Shédin Tangi the road is open and easy for 7 miles. 
It then enters the Shidiin defile, which soon becomes a gorge, 20 10 40 yards 
wide, the sides of which ore rugged cliffs of great height ; but the road is prac- 
licable for all arms, The gorge offers a position that could be defended by a 
small force against great odds, and one that could not be casily turned. At 9 
miles the gorge again becomes a defile some GO yards wide, with high but 
accessible hills on the left (proper right), Shortly afterwards the rond divides, 
one branch goes up to Shiduin (5,700) ; the other is the Dara Yast road (vide 
Route No. XVII, Kébul series). 

It is, of course, impossible lo forecast the nature of military operations 
dependent on unknown conditions, but the wonderfully defensible nature of 
the range overlooking Turkistdn renders it permissible to assume that if an 
invader were in occupation of the plain country and the defender were ina 
position to contest the hills at all, that his first line of resistance would 
be this range. Up the Tashkurghén defile lics the best road to Kabul, 
and therefore naturally the wain feree would be bascd on Haibak to contest 
that line of advance ; but as the Malmul and Shédidn Tangis both afford facilities 
for a tuning movement, it would be necessary to place detachments on both 
these lines Lo retard ind oppose such movements. Nor could the Paikém Dara 
(Band-i-Amir defile) position he neglected, as otherwise an enterprising enemy 
might th n the deferders’ communications by the line of the Dara Ydsuf. 
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CHAPTER Iv. 


TIE TUNKISTAN PLAIN. 


The plain of Afgh4n Lurkistin is a clearly d 

ing from the foot of the mountains tothe Oxw dee mos olde eels vias 
sandy desert west of Andkhoi. The ti ion from hill lo plain is well an vera. 
and even abrupt; and the fact. that Uhis ot hills presents to the north nite "D 
and rugged hari ccessible only ala few distinct points, gives to the invest ta 
tion of the sub considerable mililary importance. ‘Lhe 2th of the 

as defined above may be taken at 290 miles, while the breadth varies fina 20 
miles at the mouth of the Kundtiz river (o nbont 50 miles on the line Kilit- 
Akehd-Shibarzhin. Ct mast be remembered thata certain portion of this plain 
cast of a line drawn from the mouth of the Kunitz river to Khairabid Aras 
within the political boundaries of Badakhshin ; but tl ole eastern part of the 
plain is uninhabited, save by people of pastoral tribes, and few of these remain in 
it all the year round. All along the Oxus is a narrow cultivable strip, but only 
that part below Kilifcan be said to be fairly populatel. (Foran ac -ount of this 
riverain track reference is invited to Chapter V.) South of this sti ip isa hand of 
aundy desert 10 to20 miles across, [ny places this desert stretches right across to 
the hills, dividing the inhabited por of the plain into distinct areas ; thus there 
is the barren tract between the ai or Kunddz river and Tashkurghdn 5 
again that between Tashkurghan and Muzir-i-Slrurif; then there is the division 
between Shibarghin and the valley of the Andkhoi river, where there is a wide 
sandy undulating desert Lo be crossed. ‘fhese sandy tracts form valurble grazing 
geounds for shecp and camels, and at certain seasons are full of semi-nomad 
people with their flocks. The best part of this whole plain of ‘lurkistdn is 
undoubtedly the Mazhda Nati, or country of the 18 ennals, which is more 
particularly desevihed below. Finally, we have the long clearly detined escarp of 
the mountains which bounds tle plain on the south, and stretches in one almost 
unbroken line from the Koh-i-Alburz, south of Akcha, to the Kunddz river. 


Four streams descending from the bills water the fertile portions of the 
plain. These are the rivers of Tashkurghia, the Rid-i-By Amir or Halkh- 
Ab, the viver of Sar-i-Pdl, which ows in two streams to Shibarghan, and the 
Ab-i-Maimana or Andkhoi river. None of these reach the Oxus, as their 
waters are either used up in irrigation or are absorbed by the sands of the 
desert. ‘Tle most important is the Band-i-Amir, which, where it leaves the hills, 
is unfordable even in the driest season. Very soon alter entering the plains 
this river is carried olf into 18 canals, the trael. irrigated by which is known as 
the Hazhda Nahr, and which moy conveuiently be here described. 


Tlaanpa Naun, 


This tract is the heart and body of Turkistén. It is about 100 miles in 
length from east to west and about 25 in breadth. ‘the cultivable arca_ may be 
estimated at about 1,500 square miles, ov nearly a million acres, almost the whole 
of which is good, well watered lar mble of bearing almost auy crop. ‘the 
total population is estimated al 09 families, say 70,000 souls, but it might 
well support four or fire times that number, Near the centre of this plain 
stands the ruined and deserted city of Balkh (q.v.), while at its eastern and 
western ends respectively are Maziv-i-Sharif and Akeha (q.0.), the former of 
which is the capital town. ‘The Ha. da Nahr, like other fertile portions 
of the 'Turkistan plain, is studded with ges surrounded by orchards. 
he canal system is in good order, and is capable of fertilizing a much 
larger amount of land than is at present under cultivation ; and the ouctura of 
wheat and barley could be doubled in almost any year ifa market for the pro- 
duce wereassured. Besides wheat and Inrley. considerable quantities of rice an 
maize are raised. Grain being cheap and abundant, but not exportable, the 
people depend largely on sericulture for their protits, while tobacco, cotlon, and 
fruit are also cultivated. Sheep are numerous, and some 10,000 camels, fit to 
carry loads, might be collected in the plain of Afghan Turkistén. A useful olass 
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of yabus is bred in the country, and thero are Government horse-breedin 

establishments at Balkh and Akeha. Altogether it may be inferred that thery 
would be no difficulty in maintaining a large foree in the Hazhda Nabr 
Colonel Maitland is of opinion that two army corps, say 50,000 fighting men, 
might be so supported after the first year, . 


The climate is hot iu summer, though not so hot as that. of Indin, and mala- 
rial fever is very prevalent from June to September, ‘The barley harvest in tho 
plains commences at the end of May ; the wheat harvest a fortnight or three 
weeks later, ‘The autumn crops, principally vice and Indian-ewn, are gathered 
in November. ‘The winter is cold, with frequent falls of snow ; but usnally the 
snow does not lie deep. Spring isa very rainy season. The rivers are then 
in flood and the canals all full, while the country is often asea of imud for 
weeks ata time. Snow sometimes falls as lato as the beginring of Apvil, 
‘The autumn is generally fine. 


With regard to the inhabitants of the ILazhda Nahr, the Uzbaks are of 
course the most numerous, amounting to about half of the whole. These, with 
the Turkomans, Arabs, and Hazdtas, make up about four-fifths of the total popula- 
tiov, all of whom may he considered as morc or less inimical to Afghan rule, and in 
favour of Russian annexation. At the same time it may be observed that the 
people are quiet and orderly, and therefore not likely to rebel without external 
pressure. ‘The proportions of different races were estimated in 1886 as under :— 


Families. 

Uzbeks see efi ne a ge 7,500 
Afyhéns sie a) we we see 8,000 
Tuvkomans (Arsiris) es ok we -2,200 
Arabs oo one vee wee te 1,500 
Vajiks a act - @ ie 650 
Hazdras re aes ae . i 150 
Jews, Hiudis, &. eae a0 vee ? 
Toran ist 15,000 


There is a steady influx of Ghilzai Afghdns now going on, which is encour- 
aged by the Amir, so that it is quite possible that in course of time that class 
may form a majority of the inhabitants—a result which will modify the political 
situation. ‘Che present dearth of population is accounted for to a great extent by 
the very severe famine and cholera epidemic of 1871-72. ‘I'he Turkomans, it 
may here be observed, live almost entirely along the northern fringe of the 
Hazhda Nahr, ‘The Arabsare semi-nomatic. Mesides of the Hazhda Nahr 
towns, ‘Tashkurghian, Shibarghdn, and Andkhoi all belong to the plain country. 
They are described separately below, as also the towns of the Hazhda Nahr. 


‘TASHEKUNGUAN. 


The district and town of Tashkurghin are tho most easterly of the terri- 
(ories under the Governor of Alyhin ‘Turkistéia. The district comprises 
(1) the city and the plain country around it; (2) the two small sub-districts 
of Ghaznigak and Pirnakchir in the hills north of Haibak ; (3) the small 
riverain settlement of Kaldir on the Oxus, containing about G0 Uzbak 
families. In 1886 the population of the district was estimated as follows :— 


Families. 
Ghoznigak and ils bimlele... or ees 3,350 
Pirnakcbir n oe see ae = 430 
Tashkurghéo and villages ... co . 4000 
Total, say +. 6,800 or 28,000 souls. 


Of these the most numerous are the Tajiks and Uzbaks ; then come the nomad 
Arnbs ; and Jast of all Hazéras and Afghans, 


The grain production of Tashkurghdn is small. 
excellent land, bul not enough water to cullivate it. Fruit and vegelables 
plentitul, and there a ge numbers of sheep in the distriet, Accord isi to the 
Afghan olficials (1585-80) foree of 12,000 Kabuli troops could he Fed vee 
one month on supplics readily procurable ; this would be equivalent to about 
" mixed Indian brigade of all arms. ‘This estimate is based on the faet that 
about 750 maunds of wheat and barley and 590 sheep are brought to market 
twice a week 5 but it inust be remembered that part of the grain comes from 
the Mazhda Nahr as well as from Koldb and other trans-Oxus districts 80 
that it would not be safe to reckon on these amounts. About 12,000 camels 
might be obtained in the district for transport purposes. . 


‘ : . 
‘There ts abundance of 


North of ‘Tashkurghan 


E hetween the cultivation and the Oxus, 25 
miles d : 


m ant, there isa wide belt of sandy desert, while on the south the 
Tashkurghan plain is hounded by precipitous hills rising almost perpendicular. 
ly for several thousand feet and forming a perfect harrier, accessible only ata 
few well marked points. ‘Lhe plain of Tashkurghan is as fertile as any part of 
Turkistin, but itis somewhat short of water. ‘he gencral elevation of the 
plain is about 1,400 feet. 


_ ‘fhe town of Tashkurghén is the largest and richest in the province, and 
is the principal rade mart between Central asia and Kabul. 


ILis practically an unwalled town, though it possesses an ark or citadel. 
It consists of a mass of orchards and enclosures wilh high mud walls covering 
# great extent of ground. The streets, or rather lanes, bordered by these high 
blauk mud walls are only 10 or 12 feet wide, but are fairly straight, intersect- 
ing each other at right angles, and troops and guns could move through the 
town in almost any direction. There are six gates by which only the town 
can be entered, though it must be understood that the intervening walls are 
merely orchard walls, and not lines of defence. The bazar contains 300 or 
400 shops, and there are many Hindu merchants. ‘This bazar is a fine covered 
one of picluresque aspect. The houses of Tashkurghdn are mostly domed, 
though wood for rafters is fairly plentiful, there being many ehinars and pop- 
lars as well as fruit trees, re are no wells in Tashkurghan, and drinking 
water is obtained trom the river through covered conduits, which take off 
above the town. 


The citadel is of large extent, and would require a considerable garrison 
for its defence. The walls are weak against artillery ; there is no ditch and 
lituly flank defence, and a great deal of the interior is exposed to view, so that 
altogether the place eannot be considered tenable against a civilized foe. In 
1686 there was no garrison in Tashkurghdn except hhasadars tor police duties, 
but there isa chaoni said to be capable of quartering a battalion, a battery, 
and a cavalry regiment of Afghan troops. 


The climate is hot in summer, but it is soid to be not unhealthy. The 
rainy season is in spring, 


There is no doubi that (he position of Tashkurghin is most imporlant 
fvom a strategical pomt of view, closes the defile through which lies the 
main road to Kabul. Besides the roads to Kabul, Khaaibdd, and Mazic-i- 
Sharif, there are those to the Oxus at Khist Tapa, Katdar, and Pata Kesar, the 
first named being the main line of communication with Kabadiau, while the last 
js on the road to Shiribdd. 


Mazdn-1-Suante. 


This town is now the capital and commercial centre of Afghdn Turkistéa. 
It bas also of late taken the place of Takht-i-Ptil as the principal garrison 
town in these parts. The old portion of the town, consisting of the Mosalla 
buildings and a straggling bazar, is more or less sucrounded by a thin ruinous 
wall quite indefensible, Avound this is a dense mass of inbahited orebards and 
gardens which practically forms the new town. ‘The Bila Hissar is completely 
hidden by orchards and has no military value. It contains the arsenal and 
barracks for two Afghan battalions. There is also a chuoni in the town, and 
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one year’s supplies for 7,000 Afghén troops are said to be kept in stock. The 
ha poor ono, but hy drawing on the whole Hazhda Nahr a large amount 
of supplies might be collected, probably cnough.to feed a British division fox 
ove month. 


Colonel Maitland’s tables of population give a total of 1,805 resident fami- 
lies for the town with its suburbs together. This does not include the floating 
populstion, so the tolal may be about 10,000 souls. The inhabitants are mostly 
Uzbuks and Pathans. The town is entirely dependent for water on the Shiihi 
enntl, ‘he arsenal in 1885 employed about 700 workmen, and turned 
out nearly everything required for the Turkistin army—smooth-bore artillery, 
gun carriages, muzzle-loading rifles, swords and bayonets. It also made 
ammunition for brecch-loaders, 


‘The town stands at an elevation of about 1,200 feet. In summer the heat is 
oppressive, and altogether it would not be a desirable place in which to quarter 
troops. 

Mazar, besides heing the capital of the province, is the head-quarters of an 
administrative division, consisting of (1) the plain country. near the lown 
watered by four canals from the Band-i-Amir river, vic., the Nahr-i-Shahi, 
Nahr-i-Kudar, Nabr-i-Mushiak, and Nahr-i-Siahgird ; (2) the district of Shor 
‘Tapa on the Oxus; (3) the Chahdrkind-i-Mazdr-i-Sharif in the hills imme- 
dintely south of the town; (4) the small sub-districts of Buinakdra, Kishindi, 
alk Kupruk, and 'Tunj on the Band-i-Amir. 


TARWr-I-Pun. 


This is the cantonmenut of Magdr-i-Sharif, from which it is distant about 
6 or G6 miles. It covers about a square mile of ground, and is surrounded by a 
loopholed wall about 20 high with towers at regular intervals. ‘The ditch is in. 
siguificant, but the counlerscarp is provided with a wall for musketry defence. 
The corner towers have embrasures for guns, and on the north face there is a 
large projecting outwork which covers the gate on that side. The north and 
west faces command fairly open country ; but on the east. face towards Maatr-i- 
Sharff is a long line of orchords parallel with the wall, a substantial serai, and 
a large walled garden, which in case of an attack would have to be destroyed or 
included in the defences. The garrison in 1686 consisted of two battulions, 
four bairaks (companies) of khasadars (military police), and 8 guns; but the 
place is intended to accommodate 10° battalions, 6 regiments of cavalry, and 5- 
batterics (Afghéns). It might hold a Brilish-Indian division if half the men 
were undercanvas. Takht-i-Pul, like Sherpur, might be held indefinitely against 
an uncivilized enemy, bul could not offer prolonged resistance to good troops 
with artillery, although i¢ might be made fairly secure against a coup de main. 


BALKu. 


The ancient and reaowned city of Balkh no longer exists except as a ruin and 
amemory. Balkh has practically veased to exist since Nadir Shah captured the 
citya century ago. Its ruin was completed by the Awir of Bokhara about a. v. 
1840. The city lics ina Nat plain, which extends to the Koh-i-Alburz, 12 miles 
to thesouth. This plain is watered by a number of canals which lake off from 
the right bank of the Rud-i-Band-i-Amir (Balkh-Ab). ‘These canals are lined 
at intervals with villages, which have asa rule many orchards; but the trees are 
confined to the villages, and the plain is unbroken, except by numerous lofty 
mounds, which apparently mark the sites of ancient forts and citadels. 


Balkh covers about 3 square miles of ground, and is surrounded by a 
ruined wall about 20 fect high. ‘Ihe interior, especially the southern half, is 
mostly a mass of ruins, orchards and cullivated enclosures mingled together. 
The present town consists of a mean bazar in the centre, with a few hundred 
inhabitants, mostly Tajiks and Uzbaks. ‘The old Bala Hissar is surrounded 
by a deep and narrow ditch, but the walls have been almost completely 
demolished. 
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Balkh has a bad reputation for he: 
Lee Pe Lion Lor heat. : "01 i “ 
i} alan fever, and jaa place Lo be aveid- 


Axons, 


‘The town of Akehii, logether with the eulti 
hy the four canals known as the Patehahat, 
canals, forms a sub-district of the Hazhda Nahr, 
of ahout 2 miles in circumference with a lofty ves were in 
good repair in 1986, but the has no milifary stre! ‘the interior of 
the town is almost deroid of inhabitants, the population living in the neighbour. 
ing bdghat, The town probably does not contain wore than afew hundred 
inhabitants, and tho total population of the sub-district is only about 2 600. 
families, say 22,000 souls. ‘The district is a rich one. Rice, barley, wheat, 
cotton, &c., are grown, while sheep and camela are numerous. — It is Unought to- 
be unhealthy, mala fevers being very prevalent in autumn, — The 
inhabitants mostly Turkomans and Uzbaks. Except for being al the junc- 
tion of several roads, Akebd has no militar importance. Thers rare teed beds 
and swampy ground in the immediate neighbourhood of the towa which 
would be ditficult to cross in spring. J 


led country around watered. 


Surpancudn. 


The district of Shibarghéin is watered by two branches of Lhe Sar-i-Pal 
stream knowns cespectively as the Daria Saféd and the Daria Siah. Most of 
the villages are in the banks of these two streams. ‘Tho total population was 
esti ed in 1896 at about 3,000 families, of which about half were Uzbaks. 
The 'Turkomans numbercd about 900 families. ‘Che town of Shibarghan is a 
dilapidated place with a ruined wall. ‘Lhe ditch is still, however, a formidable 
obstacle, The citadel, raised high on a mound, is of considerable size, hut of 
noreal strength. ‘Che whole population, excluding that of the suburbs, is probably 
under 4.000, mostly Uzhaks. ‘4 son in 13-4 was only about. 400 men. 
‘The supplies available in the district 1 he estimated at about one-fifth of 
the total procurable in the Hazhda tr. Shibarghiin is sitnated on one of 
the main roads from [erat to Mazirei-Sharif, and therein lies its only importance, 
as in the case of » movement between those two places, a depdt of supplies 
would doubtless be formed at Shibarghdn, to which Sar-i-Piil and Sang Cluirak 
would contribute. £t is four long caravan marches from Shibarghda to Mazdr, 


ANDKHOI. 


Isa decayed and dilapidated town with a lofty citadel in fairly: good 
repair (1886). Itis the capital of a small and poorly inhabited district. 
‘Mere is a considerable extent of fertile land round the town, but not enough 
water. ‘The people dwell mostly in the Sdyhdé or orchard land surrounding 
the city. Lesides the city and its bdghdt, there are only two detached villages 
in tho district, the total population of which is probably about 12,006 souls, of 
whom about half are Uzbake; the remainder Turkomans and Arabs. ‘The area 
of cultivable land is about 80 square miles watered hy the Andkboi river, which 
comes from Maimana. On entering the district this river is split up into 
canals, Wheat, barley, cotton, jowar, and fruit are the principal products 
of tho district. The surplus food-grains may be estimated at 10,000 maunds 
per anoum, whioh would feed an Indian division for 9 or 10 days only. Sheep - 
are numerous. ‘The climate is fairly healthy, but in summer Lhe want of good 
water is much felt; thatin the wells is unwholesome, and produces guinea-worm 
in those who drink it. ‘The direct road from Karki to Maimana runs through 


Andkhoi. 


he foregoing geographical deseription of the Turkislén pliin clears the 
ant for drawing certain military deductions therefrom. Ln the first place, 
it is evident (hat Turkistin (Afghdn) offers a far better base of operations for 
an army than was formerly supposed, as it is quile capable of supporting a 
large force for a considerable period in most of (he necessaries of life. Water, 
fuel, fornge, grain, and ment may at all events be relied on. Secondly, it olfere 
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y atiainable objective within ready reach of a Russian army. ‘The 
inhabitants as a rule would welcome the invadors. The distances to be travelled 
are small and present no serious difficulties, and no formidable opposition is to 
be experted. With reference to this, it may he observed that from the Russian 
frontier at. Dostga it is only about 210 miles to Mazar, while the distance from 
the Kilif and Pata Kesar ferries is only 75 and 36 miles respectively. 
Supposing a line of railway constructed in peace time from Chaharjui to 
Bosaga, there is no reason why a Russian division should not be in Mazér 
within 10 days of a declaration of w: On the other hand, Mazfr is at Jeost 
280 miles from Kébul, and separated from it by a difficult mountain region, 
which jn winter is impassable. In three or four months from the commence- 
ment of the first advance the rail might be pushed on to Mazar itself if proper 
arrangements had been previously made, and then no further difficulties in 
maintaining a large army in Afghan Turkistin need be apprehended by the 
Tawsions. ‘Thus we see that for the Ru the Turkistén plain offers, first, 
an easily attained objective ; and, secondly, an escellent base for the invasion of 
Afghinistan. On the other hand, a British force, even supposing it. could anti- 
cipate its opponents, would find itself in a false position in Turkistan, unless it 
possessed an undoubted superiority, enabling it to take the offensive, 11s line 
of communications would be long. difficult, and precarious, while the nature of 
the ‘Turkistén plain offers every advantage to the great numerical superiority 
which the enemy would presumably be able to dispose of. 


Tt must not, however, be supposed from this that Turkistin is not worth 
fighting for, or that it presents no good tactical positions in which a battle 
might he delivered even hy a numerically inferior force. Under certain condi- 
tions we might be enabled to assume the offensive, and it might then become 
desirable to expel the invader from Turkistén, in which case the nature of 
the country for the purposes of a decisive batue deserves attention, Speaking 
of tactienl positions, Major Peacocke says :— 


There certainly isa tolnl absence of any strongly marked ridyea or well accentuated 
ground ; bul this is not a necessary essential fora position. ‘There are many sufficiently well 
inarked ewells in the pli aad the se: ages with their clumps of trees, the 


stroug, though 
und st any direction withia cert 
chain of strong points at intervals rather theo # con! ns line, nnd would possess Lhe main 
element of strength in a position, rz., a clear open v in front, and on the flanks, e 

* * ‘These plains ave a grand country for cavalry aad wheeled (rons- 


postion» 
Such a position ww consist of 4 


port. 


As regards the season for military operations, the floods and rains of spring 
preclude the movement. of hav: of troops before the end of April or 
beginning of May, and this Jatter month is probably the one which would, puttiog 
all politieal considerations aside, be selected by an invader from the north. 
Grass and green crops would then be plentiful, water abundant, and the weather 
still cool, so that the narrow desert strip between the Oxus and the Mazhda 
Nahr could be crossed with comparative comlort, which would not be the case 
a month later. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE LOWER OXUS AND THE RIV 
TURKIS 


IN DISTRICTS OF AFGHAN 


The Oxus or Amu Daria may be said to enter 
the junction of the Kunddz river. From this Point westwards to the Russo- 
Aighin frontier below Khamish it serves as the boundary betwern Bokhara and 
Afghdnistin. In this part of its course the Oxus is a line stream, somewhat 
resembling the Indus or the Jhelum, and generally speaking from a thousand 
yards (o2 mile in width. The winter volume of water may be estimated at 
two-thirds to three-fourths of the summer. In most places there is at least 
25 feet of water in the main channel from May fo August. ‘The ayerago curvent 
in flood is about 4 miles an hour, but it yaries in places from 2 to 5 miles. 
The left or Afghan bank is low and flat, and, exeept in the Kiewaja Salir 
district, is generally speaking. a reedy swamp near the river, with a helt of 
jungle between the swamp and the edge of tho clevated sandy desert which 
runs along the whole northern front of Afghén Turkistén, The right or 
Bokharin bank is higher, drier, more fertile, and beiter populated. ‘The only 
tributaries of any importance below the Kunddz river are the Kafirnihang 
and Surkhdn, both from the north. 

Theve aro roads ulong both banks of the Osus, Of that on the right 
bank wo know little, but it is said to be a very good road, with good communi- 
cation leading to Shirabéd, Kabddian, Kurghin Tapa, and Kolib. Ou the 
Afghin side the road is not very good. It keeps as much as possible between 
the low jungly ground and the foot of the sand-hills, he soil here is solt 
as a rulg, and the marching would be very hard on artillery horses or whecled 
vehicles of any kind. If time allowed, the worst places mizht be improved by 
laying down brushwood, which is always abundant, Tn two places ihe sand. 
hills come down to the river, ciz., bet:veen Chob-bi sh and ‘Tiish Guzar, and 
again above Kaldér, and add greatly to the difficulties of the route. {n spite 
of the proximity of the river, good water is seldom available, as the interven- 
ing reed swamps make it impossible to get at the river itsclf. 

From the mouth of the Kundiz river to Kaldir there are no inhabitants. 
Fifty miles lower down at Chob-bash the Shor Tapa district begins, and extends 
as far_as Kilif, bul cultivation is intermitlent and population scanty. From 
just above Kilif cultivation is continous. As regirds supplies, # fore 
operating along the Oxus above Kilif would be entirely dependent on } tase 
Sharff end Tashkurghan, unless the Bokhdran side could be indented on. sh re- 
wood is, however, abundant everywhere, and grass might be procurable in 
spring. : 

P’ As regards the climate of the riverain tracts, the heat, though —— 
in summer, is not to be compared with that of India, while the male is ads 
ally very severe, though the Oxus bas been known to be frozen over 
Fevers f known in t] i ts, though donhtless the fens are 
Fever is almost unknown in tho settled tracts, thoug' Me seus ae 
unhealthy. The flood season lasts for about five months from Apri 
September. oo as sie ohights 

Tho population of tho riverain tracts is limited, and consists alms 
oaiats ot qiirkowacn: not freebooters like those of larg Br pecs 
bat a fine, manly, industrious race of peaceful peasants. On Hie - 8 So 
their sctilements extend from tho Russian frontier at Bosiga ey ad ~, 
above which there is or one a pire ia Kawa 7 cui Shae Tape, bi 
riverai ntry is divided into three districts— aja Salir, apa, am 
tesiite—apett of which is described separately eT ihe te sang 
estimated by Colonel Maitland ai i GU families, ce os aii eae ee he 
Phere is no reason why population, together with cu tivation, § ' 
pat heet is inereased, as the whole river peak eee “= pod loeb oar 
tamarisk jungle, has once been cultivated, and SS eae eek 
prosperous as Khamidb or the Bokhdran districts. Below ‘ tay i E 
Vokluiran territory, the river banks aro more or less cultivated. 


Afghan Turkistén just below 
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Kuwaga Satan. 


This is the principal of the A ae n_ districts. It is considered 4 
enb-di tot Akeha. It extends for about 35 miles along the river, the 
breadth of the cullivated strip being from half a mile to 5 miles. At 4! miles 
ahove the Kilif ferry cultivation ceases. Uetween the cullivation and the 
river are flats covered with reeds and grass liable to inundation. These flats, 
as well as the chol (desert), afford pasturage for sheep and cattle. 


The inhabitants aro Turkomans, half Arsiris and half of Karkin stock. 
There are about 2,000 families in all. They do not live in villages, but in 
scattered homesteads, a number of which form one township, watered by its 
own canil ‘The people dwell in 4irgahs, and the namerous mud buildings are 
all catile-sheds or storehouses. ‘Lhe 18 townships of the district are grouped 
together in four divi s, nunely, Khamidb, Dili, Karkin, and Akjoia or Kilif. 
The people are quict, laborious, and orderly, and the district hasa thriving and 
prosperous appearance, Agriculture is dependent on Lhe canals which are flood- 
water canals, filling about the end of May, and dry again before September. 
principal grains are jowara and bajra, There is no rice and very little 
tor barley. Cotton is largely grown, but sericulture appears to be the 
support of the people. Mulberries are largely grown for the purpose, and 
Ik of the lah-i-db,® as it is called, is famous in Central Asia. Sheep-farm- 
s rgely practised, the district containing nearly 60,000 sheep. ‘There 
are also a fair number of horses and camels, say 2,000 of each. Nosupplies, 
except mutton and verelables, could be counted on, as the grain is only suffi. 
cient for local consumption. ‘The chief trees are the mulberry and the willow. 


The only ferry now in the district is at Kilif. The Boséga or Ak Khum 
ferry is within Bokhiran territory, while the Karkin or Khwaja Saldr ferry has 
heen discontinued for many years, ‘The principal roads to the Khwaja Saldr 
district are (1) that from Andkhoi to Khamiab; (2) from Akcha to Kilif; (3) 
Balkh to Kilif; (4) Mazdr-i-Sharif to Kilil. 


The cultivated strip along the river is peeuliarly close country, much 
intersected by canals, mud walls, and ditches. ‘the main canals are 12 to 15 
Sevt wide, and have high spoil banks, and even the smallest are 5 fect deep. 
Guns and cavalry would thus be confined to the ronds, which are, however, usually 
good, and cross the canals by excellent timber bridges. Practically troops would 
keep to the main road from Karki to Kilif, which runs between the cultivation 
and the sand-hills. 


The north bank of the Oxus, opposite Khwaja Saldr, is very similar in 
character, except that the cullivation is further from the river, and is backed 
by the spurs of the Koh-i-Taén instead of by sand and plain. ‘he people both 
there and in Bosiga are Arsdri ‘Turkomans. 


Suon Zara. 


This is the riverain tract immediately above Kilif on the Oxus. It is 
nu sub-district of Mazir-i-Sharif. It generally resembles Khwaja Salir, but is 
much less enclosed avd wooded. The population consists of about 1,600 
families of Arsévi Tarkomans. The produce of the district resembles that of 
Khwaja Salar, but the silk industry is not as fully developed. ‘The sub-district 
possesses about 50,000 sheep and 1,200 camels. 


KaLpan. 


This is a newly established settlement, about due north of Tashkurghdn, 
It contained in 1886 about GO families, mostly Karkin Lurkomans, who came 
from Kark{ in 1831-82. There are nso a few Uzhaks from Kabadiin. The 
peuple are industrious ; and as there is plenty of good land, the colony will 
doubtless flourish. 


* Lat vat, the wateride, a nawe given lo the riverain tracts generally. 


ral 
There ave four recoguized Cerri 
i errie: ‘ 
gua: eulabA, pale a) 1s on Ue Oxus between Afghan Turkistin 
Kisht To 
Patuh Kesar, 
Choshka Guzar, 
: : Kilif, 
yes just below Khamiab we have 
‘ beagle he old Khwaja 8. ferry of Bu ¥ no longe 
a ‘psa eer ajor Peacocke observes that the nal trade ale Troe 
ier i . li ni ms war + ged left hank of the Oxus to Karkf where tho 
ver was ssed. aks the Kara Turkomans hecame n erful iat 
; omi nore powerful, th 
ecg th anak aha to their depredations, and Neuse Sate 
nek ¢ » higher up at Khwaja Salir, which was on the direct. line 
! 5 rE line fi 
Asian, Aint about 20 years ago (183) the channel at the Khwaja Salar 
ferry began bh change, and the width of the river at this point kept on inereas. 
ing, so much so that after a few years this ferry had to be finally abandoned. 


*s above mentioned may be described in detail. 


19 ov Aiwanj, 
a 


in Bokhiran lerritory the fer 


The fer’ 


Kirie Finny. 


At Kilif the Oxus flows in a single channel, 3:0 yards wide in winte 
abont 500 in summer, when in full flood. An isolated, oe oe ote 
ridge, which extends about 5 miles ina south-west direction into the desert 
here, abuls on (he left bank, ending in two rocky promontorics about £00 yards 
apart, and enclosing between them a rocky ravine, ‘Chis ridge reappears on the 
north bank in the form of several detached mounds and ridges stretching across 
the plain to the lower spurs of the Kol-i-lan. ‘She southernmost of these 
detached rocks is surmounted hy the rade brick castle of Kilif. The narrows 
formed by these outcrops of rock are about a quarter of a mile long, and both 
above and below them the Oxus expands toa width of about three-fourths of a 
mile with islands, sandbanks, and backwaters. On the downstream side of the 
two rocky ledges aforesaid arc two small bays, one on each bank, forming 
natural harbours, which are utilized for ferry purposes. The current at this 
point is in winter about 3 miles an hour; in summer about 4 miles. The river 
commences to rise in April, and continues in flood til! the end of August. ‘The 
— rise is here about 10 feet, Daring the flood season the passage is diffi- 
cult. 


At Kilif there are three ferry boats on each side (15° x 12’ x 2)’ free 
board), also a new kaiak. Lach boat is towed by two horses, and the crossing is 
effected in about 20 or 25 minutes. 


When Balkh fiourished, the great trade route thence to Nokhira lay 
through Kilif, as it offered not only the best crossing, but was the shortest 
roule hy 9 miies, and crossed the drift sand where it was only 9 miles wide 
instead of 16, ‘'he advantages of the ferry at Kilif are shown by the fact that 
a boat can ferry a caravan across at the rate of one or two tips an hour, while at 
the other ferries the rate would be only two or three trips a day. 


Kilif undoubtedly offers one of the best points, if not the best for throwing 
a floating bridge across the Oxus. It may be mentioned here that the right 
hank is lower than the left, and that even the Kilif fort, which rises 100 feet 
above the plain, is commanded by the rocky promontories on the south hank. 
Kilif would almost certainly be the point of crossing Cor any force acling in the 
triangle formed by Jam, Bokliira, and Kilif itself. 

The follewing remarks by Major Peacocke on the facilities for crossing at 
Khamisb will be useful :— 

Technically Kilif is the best point for a milit crossing. ‘The river is at ile narrowest ; 
the banks are soand and access At least 20 Inve Loats could be collected for rafting or 
as well as With short notice probably a 744 of willow logs 30° x 
Ix Lp eould be procured in ehbonchood. Many rupes could also be obtained, us many 
wows in Lhe locality. ‘Taetieally it would be impossible lo force @ pas-aze from the north te 
Seen ean the face of an enms, while the rocky Lills on the south bank would com- 
pletely cover a passage from the left to the right bank. 
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Cuosnri Gtzan Fenny. 


This is the first ferry up-siream above Kilif, which is about 29 miles dis- 
tant. ‘Tho breadth of the river is here about three-fourths of a mile, but broken 
by shosls or mud banks according to the state of (he river. Tho boats cross dia- 
gonalls through these shoals, and the course is quite a mile long. ‘The main chan- 
nel here is under tho Bokhiran bank. ‘The current is about 4 miles an hour. 
Below the ferry the river widens to nearly 1} miles. ‘Lhere ave four boats main- 
tained here on oach side of the river. ‘These hoats are worked by long rough 
sweeps ani by poling over the shallows, Besides the eight ferry boats there is 
one kaiak, Choshki Guzar is tho ordinary [ferry for travellers to Shirabid and 
beyond ; but caravans almost always goto Kilif, with which from a military 
point of view it is not to be compared; but thu Russians might easily pass a 

rigade over al. this point if they wished to creale a diversion while the main 
passugo was effected al Kitil. 


Patan Kesar Ferny. 


This ferry lics almost due north of Mazir-i-Sharif, It takes its name from 
the district of Patah Kesar on the Bokhdvan shore, where there are several 
swall hamlets of Uzbaks and ‘Lurkomans. On the Afghan bank there are no 
i ilants save the beatmen. At the ferry there are two boats on each side. 
erry is but little used, exeept by pilgrims to Mazir, ‘Lhe viver at the ferry 
is in one channel a thousand yards wide, the depth varying from 10 to 50 feet. 
In winter the greatest depth is 20 fect ; current 4 miles an hour. ‘he river here is 
on the whole well adapted for bridgin the is unbroken, and has an even 
flow, while the hanks are firm up to tie water’sedge.  'Limber is plentiful ov the 
left bank. ‘This same jangal would give cover to troops opposing a crossing 
from the north bank, but owing to the proximity of the ferry to Mazdér, which 
is only 36 miles distant, it is nob atall au unlikely place for troops from Shir- 
abid to atlempt a passage. 


Kisut Tara on Aiwans Ferny. 


Kisht Tapa is a mound on the left bank of the Oxus north-east of 
Tashkurghin, and the ferry takes its name therefrom ; but in summer the cross- 
ing is dowastream at Aiwanj, close to the mouth of the Kafirnihang. ‘The width 
of the river is only about 700 yards al Kisht Tapa, but in summer the rocks 
in its bed aro covered, and dangerous broken water formed. In winter these 
Tocks rise above the water, and the river is then in two channels divided hy o 
rocky island. At Aiwanj the crossing is nearly a mile wide; the depth is _con- 
siderable, and the current 4 miles an hour. ‘here are (wo boats at this ferry, 
one on eachside. This ferry is on the mainroute to Kabidiin. At Kisht Tapa 
tradition says there was formerly a masonry bridge, and there is no doubt one 
could easily be made there. Lt is also the nearest pointon the Oxus from 
‘Tashkurghan. 


The ferry boals in use on the Oxus are of two classes. ‘The larger is call- 
ed kima; the smaller kaiak, Tho kimas are those in ordinary uso at the 
ferrics. ‘They are usually from 43’ to 50° long, 12’ to 14’ beam, and 2} to 3’ 
deep, flat-bottomed, rough, but strong, with sides 6” thick, capable of carrying 
n field gun and limber, ten or twelve cavalry with horses, luggage, or 100 infant- 
ry. They are well adapted for bridging, but not many are available. At Kilif 
the motive power is supplied by the horses slungal the bows and towing the 
boals ; elsewhere as a rule by large paddles or sweeps. 


The kaiaks are nearly as long, but much lighter, the dimensions being 
approximately —length ‘4’, beam 5}', interior depth 2}’, thickness of sides 2”, 
flat-bottomed, bow and stern alike, and very sharp. They are light and strong, 
but rather crank, ‘They are worked up and down-stream chiefly by poling, and 
siilsare never used. These saiake would be suitable for rafling or for carrying 
alight roadway. A kaiak by itself could carry about 25 men. ‘The number of 
boats available is very small. Altogether there sre only 24 kimas on about 130 
wiles of river—that is, between Pala Kesar and Karki 


‘The ferries in Bokhdran territory are al Khum, Khatas, Mukri, and Karki. 
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At Kark/ there wero in 1896 thre 
} € Je © hoats ; at the ath ie 
re ii ot bat nile woul neabara fam abn Ken ba 
Chaharjui would he indented on for boats, nor would t he tt jeipethcyg 
«3 


Kaiaka are rather more numerous. ‘There are said to be 45 at Karki alone, so 


that there is no doubt a | i 
Kilif. a boat bridge of some sort could be Made if required at 


Besides boats, masak rafts are used for i 
the Russians could easily collect 4,000 meas aan get acne ator 


jui and Kilit; and 15 or 20 masake aye requi 
capable of carrying ten or twelve a a SENS Baek ae 


There is practically no boat traffic ahove Kilif, thays! iver is qui 
navigable. On this subject the Russian Admiral Beko fe pod lief Yi 
Oxuy is practicable for light draught steamers up to the mouth of the Wakish 
whilo large boats and steam launches can ascend the Aksarai, Wakish, and 
Katirnihang for a considerable distanee, ‘There would be very little difficulty 
about fuel, as there is plenty of padah, a very suitable wood for the purpose. | 


Apart From the fact of the Oxus hoing the political boundary, there are 
slrategical considerations which make it a feature of the first importance, 
whether it be regarded in tho light. of a line of defence or of a secondary base, 
Along the north or right bank we know the communications are irly ood, 
and (hat as far up asthe mouth of the Kafirnihang there are practically no 
difficulties. ‘The kafila road from Bokhira to Kili€ lies mostly (ough 
uninhabited chol with brackish water at the severt! halting places. ‘The 
distance is about 22: miles, and is reckoned as cleven stages, seven of which aro 
through the chol. ‘he road is good for camels the whole way. ‘the road from 
Samarkand and Karshi joins in at Beshkin, the Sth stage from Bokhdra; and 
this rod would probably be used by the Russians in preference to that rid 
Shirabsd, as by it all hills and passes would be avoided As, however. the desert 
is mostly a flat paé of clay, there are probably considerable difficulties in the 
mattor of water. From Karshi to Jam the road is fairly easy, and is known to be 
practicable for artillery (ride 00, Volume If, Afghan Boundary Commis. 
sion. Records), On the whole it is highly improbable that these roads would be 
much used for the Russian advance as long as they had the railway todepend upon. 
The main Russian advance would certainly be made from Chaharjui rid Karki 
and the left bank of the Oxus, and it is probable that when war comes, offens' 
operations will be facilitated by a branch line running to Hosiga, or at least (o 
Karké. The roads teading northward from the Oxns would therefore only become 
strategically important if an oltensive movement against Russia were in contem- 
plation. In that case the Kilif ferry as the hest point of passaze on the river 
becomes of first-rate importance, especia'ly as it lies on the dire +t road to Bokhira 
and turns the mountain ranges, ending in the Koh-i-Tin, whieh form the right or 
western watershe lof the Surkhdn. If, however, i( were intende] to ope 
country east of those hills, making Shiraluid the primary objective, the 
Patah Kesar ferry would probably be selectet. Similarly this: for ‘might be 
useful to the Russians fora diversion against hk urgiiio, The Kisht Tapa 
or Aiwang ferry would only be used in cae of 2 movement hy us directed 
against Kabidian, 1t may ve mentioned here that, hesites the points of passage 
above mentionel, ‘Termiz was probably at one lime important, as it Is aid 
that there was once a bridge there, ‘Term onthe right bank ; it wat 
certainly ot one time an impoertan AS testified hy the numerous rane: ane 
it is equi ly certain that the locality is faverable fora permanent vid Be. as 
the river bere “ars in a permanent ehannel less than a thousand yards baat 
the bottom is believed to be suitable for foundations. ‘Termiz lies on ve id 
line from Shiraluid to Maziiv-i-Sbarif. ‘The road aiong the south Tank me — 
has already been deseribed. ‘The approaches ta it, from the Cae ee vr to 
Khamia, Kilif, Choskli Guzar, ra Bers or ging saree - Kile eee 

» roads From Andkhoi and hrougl i 
ta pest from Akeh4, Batkh, and Mazir-i- Sharif ; al ely ay P| 
from Mazar reaches the Oxus; to Pata Kesar roads from az 
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Tashkurghda join in, while Kisht Topa is on the high road from Tashkurghéin 
to Rabédian, ‘As, howover, the main attack from the north must come through 
Kilif, whethor tho river is crossed there, or whetber the left bank of the Oxus 
from Chahdrjui is mado tho line of approach, the only point for consideration 
is whether Kilif offers u suitnblo position for opposing that attack. ‘Tactically 
it may do so, and strategically it certainly would do so if the defending force 
could reckon on being numerically equal to their opponents; but as this is 
most unlikely, and as time would cortainly not he on our sido, it is useless Lo 
consider this question at present, and it must suffice for us {0 know that the 
main Russian attack on Afghdn Turkistén must be made by way of Kilif. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


TRE WESTERN DISTILICTS OF TURKISTAN. 
In this chapter I have included all that portion of Turkistd ich 1i 

the west of the great central plateau and sonth of the sik biedie ta 
is to say, the basins of the Andkhoi river or Ab-i-Maimana and of the river 
of Sar-i-Ptil. ‘The whole of this tract is more or less mountainous, or at least 
hilly. Westward of the Balkh-Ab we have first the comparatively low hills 
and undulations of Sang Charak backed by higher mountain > next, the higher 
and bolder, but grassy and down-like, hills of Sar-i-Piil; and, dastly, Muimana 
with its glens, rapidly sinking into low downe; whilst asa background to the 
whole we have the lofty range of the Band-i- Turkistan. West of the Maimana 
stream and ils branches begina the great ehol or ‘Turkoman desert, so that this 


portion of ‘Turkistén abuts on the Itussian empire as well as on the Afghin 
province of Herat. 


Ina military sense this portion of the Province has not the same im- 
Porlant or interesting aspect that the rest of the province presents, hut still 
it has ile value, 08 throuzh it run the only practicable lines of communication 
between Turkistin and Lenit, and for the Russians the only lateral line south 
of the railway between their Herdt line of advance and that by the Oxus, 


The most easterly district in this region is that of Sang Chiirak, and it will 
be convenient to describe this first. 


Sane CuAnak. 


This includes Zdri and Amrakh, which geographically belong to the Bandi. 
Amfe drainage ; the remainder of the district belongs to the Sar-i- Pul basin. 
The population is estimated at over 4,800 familics, of which nhout 2,700 are 
Uzbaks and nearly 900 are ‘Lajiks. There are also a good many Haziras, Kib- 
chaks, &c. 


Sang Chirak is a beautiful and fertile districl. Lxcellent grazing ground 
alternating with rich valleys. Gruss is abundant everywhere in spring, and is 
obtainable all the year round inthe upper part of the country. Camel forage 
is also fairly plentiful all over the lower country, except in winler. Colonel 
Maitland estimated that the district could supply angually about 60,000 maunds 
dta and 45,000 barley. 

isa good road from Ak Kupruk on the Band-j-Am{r to Sang Chérak. 
The cake between consists of grassy ridges, hollows, and downs with paths 
in very direction. All arms could manuvre over such a country. 


iles from Ak Kupruk thelarge and fertile valley of Allaghan 
is aie wee is part of (he Sane Charak district. ‘The valley it spat i 
fourths of a mile broad ond all cultivated. The next ieee Ae sc 
zit, which is filled with orchards and villages. 1 abaree ba eh sore a 
tation of being the healthiest and pleasantest Pate om Py yt é 
elevation of the district generally is between 3,000 and 4, i 


i drei in. It leaves 
i lirect road from Mazdr-i-Sharif comes in 
h Fock arena posse Dara, North of Sazai Kalin the Lge eri 
ie aeons ihe hills, instead of being low, casy, and grassy, is hig 4 
He and barren, almost devoid of water, and even crass is scarce. is tract 
pastel north for about 30 miles lo Lhe Turkistin plain. 


Sar-1-POv. 

i i-Pad i d by two streams which unite o few miles 
bi aca ee ae "sang Charak ; the other is tho ae of 
er ae ha The district also includes Kurchi, Darziib, aD pair 
Aslarib and Faoghdn. aa peiatapal ace 


wan districts draining into the Shirfa Tagao, one of the t 
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the Andkhoi river. The (otal population of the district has Leon estimated 
at 9,700 families, say 50,900 souls, vf whom about bolf are Uzbaka. ‘There 
aro also a large number of ‘Tajiks und a few ILaziras, Arabs, and Turkoméns. 
The Tajiks of Foaghan are scarcely distinguishable from Firozkohis. 

The valley and glens ave fertile, and appear to produce large quantities of 
wheatand Uagles. lu ia: 3 ated that 19,000 maunds of dé and 12,000 
maunds of barley could be collected in the district, which would feed an Anglo- 
Indian division for a fortnight. ‘here are no camels, and the transport animal 
i s the bullock. ‘The town of Sar-i-Pil stands in a valley nearly 
le, bounded by Jow hills, and filled with orchards and villages. 
It isa flourishing place, with a large ddghd? ; but the bazar isa small one, con- 
sisting of about 100 shops, ‘The town proper is small. 1t has a miserable wal), 
bat it is surrounded on three sides by a stream in a docp bed and a ditch of 
. The river ison the fourth sie (the east), the fort and town 
proper being entively on its left hank. ‘Ihe citadel has considerable command, 
but no strength ; and, though it dominates the town likea rocdimval castle, it is 
not a place one would think seriously of defending against a civilized enemy. 
Phe river here even in winter is 20 or 30 yards broad, several feet deep, with a 
rapid current, and nol easily ferdable. ‘The banks are generally high and steep, 
but there are several good wooden bridges practicable for field guns. 

The road from Sar-i-Pdl to Maimana goes through Kurchi and Belchirag, 
eub-districts of Sar-i-Pal.  Kurchi is a small walled town 5,600 feet above the 
sen, inbabited chiefly by Tajiks. Belehirig ison the Ab-i-Gurziwin, a consider- 
able stream draining the Gurziwdn sub-distriet, and issuing rom the hills imme- 
diately south of the village, ‘Lhe river isa formidibte obsticle from its depth 
(210’ (0 18"), thongh narrow (20’ ov so), ‘The valley here isa mile wide, but con- 
tracts into a delile just below Lelchirég. Down this goes the road to Maimana, 
while up-stream is the road to Gurzi and thenee to Chivas and Chaharsada 
ov the Upper Murghib, From (1 gain there are roads to Daglatyir, which 
is (hus connected with Maimana and Sa Pal; bnt-all these roads arg hilly and 
dillicult, and in winter are blocked by snow. | ‘The road fiom Say-i-Puil to 
Maimana is on the whole fairly good, though there are several defiles and one 
kotel. We know that heavy guns have been taken along it, and that it is 
almost practicable for artillers its present condition. ‘I'he Mirza Walang 
Katal is the only serious diMeulty. From the middle of December to the end 
of Mareh this route would be blocked by snow. The distance from Mazar to 
Sar-i- Pat is about 79 miles, and from Sar-i-Ptl to Maimana 90 miles, or 169 in 
all, Travellers usually prefer the level Shibarghin-Daolatabid road, which is 
shorter; but it involves 40 miles of waterless desert west. of Shibarghiin, and 
in summer the Sar-i- Pal road is certainly preferable for troops. 


Marana. 


This district is a Hltle Uzbak stale, which still ( 891 retains sen.i-independ- 
ence of a limited nature. T: ms the extreme south-western portion of Aighin 
Tarkistéu, lying between Sav-i- Pit and the Murglaih distriet. of Herat. Gen- 
kong, the Band-i-Turkistan is (he southern limit of the distriet, but the 
‘ozkoui territory of Bandar south of that range also belongs to Maima- 
na. An important part of Maimuna is the adjacent chet, which is the great 
winter and spring grazing ground of the country. ‘The capital of this little 
state is the town of Maimana, which is of considerable area, the perimeter of its 
walls equalling that of Merdt, and it has a high and imposing ark or citadel. 
Nevertheless it isa poo p », its hou are mean and rninous, gnd ils bazar 
indifferent. ‘The place is said to contain about 4,000 inhabited houses. 
mana stands (2,6U0" aboye the sea) in a comparatively broad, but) 
looking vailey, among low grassy hills, which on one side are within 
but even without this defect it would not be a place of any military strength. 
In 1576 it was bes d by the Afghsns, and the town sacked and depopulated. 

Against mod 


" 
» field artillery the place would have even less chance than it 
had then, as it is commanded ata distance of GUO yards. Merk give the follow- 
ing account of the place :— 

The valley (about 2 miles wide) is bounded by low cliffs and hillocks, being in fact the 
rolling downs of the usual grassy eteppe on both sides. ‘These dows are cullivated within a 
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depends for water on wells. 


the north side at shone 600 Till on 


wilh domed roofs aud undere 
fee of the walled orebards and 
1,000 yards by 1,700, and is protected by u mud qwell, ae ea 
Peacocks gives tho following account of the defences — 


The city wall, built of mud and sundried bricks, ia 2 fect. i Ht thi 
bottom. A V-shaped dry ditch 20 feet wile and 15 feet ep aees ani rns fr ie 
so from ite foot, ‘The scarp of this diteh ia surrounded by a ini breast wall cerenect ten 
mucketry. A similar ditch runs round the inside of the main wall, ‘The Bala Henn he, 
about 100 yards diainater, and is built ou an artilicial mound 23 fort high, lin walle are 
utout 30 Feet high, ‘The foot of the mound is surrounded by a ditch 30 feet wide and 12 tet 
cep. 


_ Colonel Maitland points out the defects of tho place froma mililury point of 
view :— 


The weak mud wall which could not resist field artillery, the command given by the 
Talésh Khéu ridge 600 yards away, the want of flanking slstanes lo the ditcher, the uneavered 
nature of the gates, and the cover afforded by a water channel to nn altack from tho waxt. ride, 
‘he cole odvautazes possessed by the defence are the generally open nature of the placis and 
the good overhead cover within the city. 3 


On the whole it would scem absurd to hold the city against an invader, 
In 1886 the garrison consisted of-— é 


Men. 
3 battalions te ave on bas suo 
2 Afghén Lroope of cavalry ov eos ove 2n0 
J battery (6 guns)... een ae aes 100 


5 Lairaks of khasadars or = ae Sud 


The valley of Maimana is about 10 miles long, and at hoth ends it is con- 
tracted by hills, and b-comes an ordinary glen. ‘The river has a bed about 30 
yarde wide with low banks. In flood time the stream is up to a horse's chest, 


North of Maimana are the sub-districls of Naimdsi and Langar, mostly 
colonized by ‘irki-speaking Baluchis. West and south-west of Maimana tie the 
sub-distriers of Almar, Kaisdr, Karai, and Chichaktu. The last namet is in the 
Murghab deainaze, thus forming an exception to the gencral principle by which 
all the Oxus drainage belongs to Turkistén and the Murghdb drainage to 
llerdt. North-east of Maimana lie the sub-districts of Shirin ‘Tagao and Khair. 
abéd, both in the basin of the river known hy the former name; while north of 
Khairihal lies Dwwlatabdd, which, though in the Ab-i-Andkhoi basin, is attached 
administratively to Akché. 

The whole population of the Maimana State may be taken at 10,000 fami- 
lies, of which more than half are Uzbaks, Indeed, the whole population may be 
said to he Uzbak in fecling, and would gladly weleomo a Russian oceupation. 
The principal productions of the district are wheat, barley, and cotton. sheep are 
very numerous, especially in the Karai couptry. The probable surplus of grain 
stacks available for troops is estimated at 40,000 mauuds 4’d, 20,000 maunds 
barley, and 50,000 maunds Linsa. There is also plenty of goud grass. Bullocks 
are the ordinary transport of the district. 
nt feature of the district is the grazing ground known as 
the Maimana chol. The soil of the chol is sandy, firmest in the high ground 
and loosest in the low flat ground. The snow aud spring rains produce a rich 
vegetation eminently fit for sheep-grazing. ‘There is algo excellent firewood in 
places. ‘Though deprived of surface water, by digging wells water can nearly 
always be obtained, and the low cfol north of Maimana is covered with wells. 


Maimana, as already stated, lies on the high road to Herat, from which it is 
distant 229 miles oid Bald Murgbdb, Kushk, and tho Béba pass. It can, how. 
ever, easily bo avoided, and the strategical position of either Daolatiébad or 


One very importa 
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Khairéhdd appears to be belter for covering the communication hetween Herit 
and ‘Turkistin. A direct road from Maimana leads to Herit. over the Bandi. 
Turkistin by the ‘Tilén Kotal and the Dasht-i-Lalabai, but it is dificult aud 


little used, except for horsemen and pack bullocks. 


I may best conclude this brief account of the districts above described 

by pointing out that the drainage of Sang Chdrak and Sar-i-Pul finds its way 
to Shibarghin in the great plain of the Turkistin, while the Shirin Tagao, 
the Ab-i-Maimana, and the Kaisér river unite to form the Andkhoi river, 
Just above the final junction of streams lies Daolatibid on the right hank of 
the Shirin 'Tagao, and astride of the roads from Maruchak and Bala Murghah to 
Shibarghin, ~ Daolatabdd is only a small mud fort peopled by Arsdri Turko- 
mans, but it is new (built in 1884) and in good repair. It is a walled square 
of 50 yards side with towers at the corners. ‘The Shirin Tagao is hero about 
8 yards wide aul 3 fect deep flowing in a bed 20 fect or more below tho plain. 
1t dors not dry apin the hot soason. It isa difficult stream to cross, us the 
bottom is soft, current strong, and the banks broken and steep. rom Daolata- 
bid it is £7 miles to Shibarghiu, 123 to Bélé Murghib of@ Chahdrshamba, 39 
miles to Maimana up the Shirin Tagao, and 35 to Andkhoi. ‘The valley down 
which tho Ub-i-Andkhoi flows averages 2 (o 8 miles in width, and is level and 
smooth as a hilliard table, with undulating downs on either side. An cxcellent 
rond runs down the east site of the valley, which was in old days the main trade 
route between Maimana and Bok but there is no cultivation below Daolat- 
abid, whereas above it is closely cultivated, while vill ndclumps of trees are 
numerous. ‘two miles below Davlatibdd, where the Kaisér valley comes in, there 
is a broad expanse of plain at least 4 miles wide. Below Jalaiur and Daolataliid 
the cho! on both sides rapidly loses its broken hilly character, and subsides 
gradually towards the north in broad rolling undulations, ‘he watershed 
helween the Murghib and Oxus drainage is crossed at the Kaisir plain. This 
plain is about 7 miles long and the same wide ; it is well cultivated, and there 
are many villages, but heing 4,200 fcet.above the sea, the climate is comparatively 
cold and bleak. Qn its east side the plain drains to the Kaisar river ; on the west 
to the Chahérshamba valley. Chaharshamba itself lies 18 miles west of Kaisir. 
It is only 2,500 feet above ses, and in consequence of its low elevation was 
selected for winter quarters by the Afghan Boundary Commission in 1885-86. 
It is a wido valley bounded by low hills. 


T havo already commented on the strategical relation of this part of the 
Turkistén province to the great lalera) road between Ierit andthe Turkistin 
lain, but it is necessary to observe that from December to March it would he 
ardly possible to carry ont military operations on a large scale partly on account 
of the snow in the hill districts, and partly because the valleys would then 
prove heavy and difficult travelling, which indeed would not be improved by the 
spring rains, so that probably till Ay ril all largo operations would necessarily 
ecase. : 


There is one other important point to remember. It is that the whole 
submontane region between the Kand-i-Amir and Maimana possesses great 
natural advanlages, being fertile, well watered, and well grassed, while troops 
could be cantoned in a healthy climate at almost any desired altitude. 


References, 
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anes, 20 
The attention of His Excellency (he Commander-in-Chief having been called to the want of syaten 

custody, ure. and dixposal of scoret works, &c., His Exoelloney desires that in future the tollowing regulations may 

be strictly adlhered to :— 


{@) Officials to whom works of a secret natare are issued will 
custody, and they must be very careful to keep them under Juck and key, end ander no ciream- 
stances to leave (hem where tley are likely ta be obserred by people who should have on asus ta 


them. They will submit annually (on ihe Ist January} to the Intelligence Branch a retute 
showing thet such matter ia @lill in their porsarsion. 


(8) When an official to whom a eecrel work has beon issued vacales hie Appeintment or is (ranaferred of 
Proceeds on duty or leave (ont af [ndia for any period, or in Kndia lor any period exo-ading three 
months}, al) accrel. orks in bis poucasion, if held ia his official capacity, murt be personally mgle 
over to his anccescor (be he lemporary of permanent), end a report eubmitted to the Intelligences 
Branch by the officer handing over the itsae showing that this has been done. Tho following is the 
Form of report to be made :— 

CertiGed (hat I have this day delivored over to..... 
following secret works iesaed (o me by the 


bs held personally responsible for their asfs 


det grateepecaeeeeeted een the 


Rewangs: 
Eaplaining reason of 
houding orer. 


Fall tills of work, 


No. of vols. 


No. of copies. 


Signature... 
Signature of receiving offcer,....-sscsscn---00> 


In the case of officers of Lhe Dislrict Staff, theses reporls must bs sent through the G. 0. C. 


ficial leaving hia stalion under circamsiances other than above sisted, it is optional 
oe Ta nero the acoret Works in hie charge toancthor officer with the above prescribed 
formalities ; but, if he does not dé- 90, he is as responsible for them during hie absenar as he 

ia during his presence at his atation- : 


(2) Personal or complimentary iseues of secret works will be held br the xeeipienl ontil hie departure from 


Andia, when the secret matter will be retarned to the [Intelligence ach for safe custody, or 
special permission obtained for its retention. 


Anvt Head Qvaarens; } JAMES BROWNE, Mujor-General, 
Simia, led Ociober 1891. 
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PART Il. 


AFGHAN TURKISTAN. 


CHAITER I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The second great geographical division into which our subject is divided is 
thal commonly known ag ' hin Turkistan,” a region which perhape it is more 
correct ty speak of as simply “ Turkistin.”” In a military study of thia nature 
it is nol necessary to enter into the early history of this province, and I necd 
only remark that it is a conquered region inhabited by races alien to the 
Afghdns. For our information concerning it we are indebted entirely to the maps 
and reports of the Afghin Boundary Commission, and all previous information 
may he regarded as of little value, except from a political and historical point 
of view. I havo specially velied on the information collected and collated by 
Licutenant-Colonel P. J. Maitland aud Major Peacocke, u.£., who were the 
Intelligenco Officers attached to the Afghdn Boundary Commission. Much 
indecd of this Part IL is taken almost oerbal/im from their reports as well as 
from n lecture delivered by Colonel Maitland in 1889 at the United Service 
Institution, Simla.* The deductions I have drawn are my own, based for 
the most part on the opinions of the ahove named offiecra, and they must not 
be regarded as in any sense an expression of the official view. ‘They are 
simply persoval opinions formed on good information, and expressed for the 
Denefit of those who have neither the time nor the opportunity to study the 
question closely. 


I have thought it best to begin with an introductory sketch of the whole 
region here under discussion, and then to give as briefly and succinctly as possible 
in sepirate chapters all such information as may enable the reader to gain a 
general knowledge of Afghin Turkistén. Each chapter deals with a parti- 
cular part of the region, and forms as it were a distinct and separate study, 
which may be completed by turning to tho references [ have given in each 


chapter, 


Puysicar Feattnes. 


in embraces all the country draining 


Geographically and naturally Turl 
eof the Ab-i-Kunddz and 


to the Oxue from the south, exclusive of the drai 


Ane 
and adr hall, however, see that this is nol precisely the 
case, and that, asa matter of Inet, the soathern slopes of the Koh-i- aba are 
included in the province of Kabul. 

Afghan Tarkistin consists of two distinct regions, the hill country lying 
westward of the Koh-i-Chongur, and the great plain stretching from the foot 
of the hills to the Oxus. Much of the hill country is fertile, and the greater 
part well grassed. Ithasa great variety of climate, and enjoys an abundant 


© Lecture on “Ilusso-Afglep Frontier” by Major B. G, Burrow aud Colonel PJ. Maitland 


P afi is region aro the Jofty Koh-i-Chongur, 
elena hog lay sabe etter mer and Badakhshiin ; the erent 
ata exieniliag between this range and the Balkl-Ab or Riid-i-Band-i- 
‘Amir, which plateau is scamed by the deep walley7 of Bsatatic se tighin, 
Kamara, the Dara Yusuf, and the Vashkurghan river} the, ong . : tnge 
at the foot of the plateau which dominates the Uazhda Nahr, mn in the west 
the great barrier of the Band-i-'Tarkistan. The wholo of this alpine. revion is 
described in the following Chapters LU, LIT aad 1V. 

o in ig watered by the Tashkurghén, Band-i-Amir, Sar-j-Pdl, 
and pe sopra shiich are expended in irrigation long before they can reach 
the Oxus. ‘The fertile irrigated districts are separated from the Oxus hy a strip 
of sandy desert which is not cultivable, but alfords excellent sheep and camel 
gracing. ‘There is also a strip of desert between the Sar-i-Ptil and Andkhoi 
rivers, while east of Tashkurgliin the country is nearly all desert to the Kundia 
river, Along the bank of the Oxus is a narrow strip of wooed and cullivablo 
country, hut only the western portion is actually populated. ‘he rainfall over the 
plain is considerable, and assisted by irrigation Tenders the courtry one of grent 
natural productivity. ‘Chis portion of the province is described in Chapters IV 
and V. 

As already said, the geographical limits of ‘Turkistin do not correspond 
allogether with the political limits. I have therefore thought it advisable to 
specify tho administrative divisions, and to gives general idea of the boundaries 
of the province. 


Bounpantes. 


It may he of some use to describe in detail the boundaries of the province. 
On the north itis bounded by the Oxus. On the north-west by the iuternational 
frontier line laid down through the Turkoman chol by the Anglo-ltussian 
Boundary Commission. The western and south-western boundaries are rather 
difficult to deine. The Murghab drainage as a rule belongs to Herdt, but there 
are exceptions. The Chichalitu valley, in which lies Chahdrshamba, belongs to 
Yourkistdn, while south of the Band-i-Turkistan the districts of Bandar, Mak, 
Chahdrsada, and Chirds belong cither to Maimana or Sar-i-Pul, and therefore to 
Turkistén. ‘Lhe boundary linc then crosses the western watershed of tho 
Band-i-Amir river, and, running down a spur, strikes that river a [ew miles 
below Sulij, thus dividing the Yak Walang district of Bamién from the Kashin 
glen of Balkh-Ab. On the opposite side it ascends a spur to the watershed 
between the Dara Yiisil drainage aud the Yak Walang valley. hus Walish4n 
belongs to ‘Turkistau. 

At tho Takazar Kotal on this main range, or thereabou's, the boundary 
line turns south, and crosses the main channel of the drainage, going east 
to K4mard ahove Jaozari, which belongs to KAmard. After (his if follows the 
watershed of the Saighin drainage, running eastward to the Kolal Katar Sum, 
whero it is crossed by the main road from Bamiin to Vashkurghin, The 
Bamiin valley is divided from Saighsn by the Ghandak mountoin, avd Lhis here 
forms the boundary between the Kabul and Turkistin provinees, as faras the 
northernmost of the two peaks, which are its highest points. 1t then turns 
north-east, and runs along tho western watershed of the Zarsang and Kaftar 
Kivina glens. Thus all the castern part of the Koh-i-Ghandak drai:-ing to the 
Surkhab belongs to Bamiin. Lhe boundary erosses that river south of the 
junction of the Saighin stream, Bazhik ard its lands belonei: g to Bamiin, 
Tt then follows the western watershed of the Dara Parka! tothe peak known 
as the Koh Jaolangah, whence it follows the crest line of the Mindi Kush 
to the neighbourhwod of the Chahirdar pass. Thence it turas back north, 
aod then north-west to the Serkhib near Shutar J al; then it zigzags ite 
way to the Koh-i-Chonzur, whieh bere forms the rn boundary of ‘Turkistin, 
dividing it from Ghovi of Madakhshan. From the Koh-i-Chongur its ceneral 
direction ig norih-west, then north, running for the most part along the water- 
shed between the Kundda river and the Tashkurghan elream. It crosses the 
high road from ‘Turkistin to Badakhshiin at Khairabid, and strikes the Oxus 
at its juoclion with tho Ak Sarai or Kunddz river. 


Apuintstrarivs Drvistoys. 
The adminisirative divisions of Afghan Turkisliu are as follows :— 
(1) Matd:i-Sharlf, which includes— 
(a) The towa and neighhont hood fs Fide Chapter 1V. 


(4) The riverain district of Shor Tapa 5 Vv. 
{c) The Chaharkind in the hills south of the town \ 
(4) Buinalsiva 
(¢, Kishindi Districts np the Dand-i- } = IL. 
(/) Ak Kuprok f Ani valley, | 
(g) Tonj J J 
(2) Bafk4, which includes the plain country round it = IV. 
(3) Akedd, which includes— 
(a) The Lown and district so called his Pf Iv. 
(2) ‘The riverain district of Khwaja Salar - v. 
{e) Daolatabéd on the Andkhoi river Bs Es Vi. 
(4) Stitorghdn sa ei we Iv. 
1) Audhhud ets su =} Iv. 
(8) Zarbkurghin, which ae ae ce “ Iv. 


(a) ‘The small districts of Pir Nakbehir and Glhuenigal 
inthe bills... is i IL. 
(1) Kaldar on the Oxus v. 


The above divisions include the wtiché of the gis country, ihe best part 
of which is known as the Uazhda Nahr. 


(3) Haibak .., iy abe As Fide Chapter III. 
(8) Dara Yistf aes Atk oo a 1. 
(9) Dod, including [tui a : i 11. 
(10) Saighdu and Kdmard 3 is I. 
(U1) Batta-Ad, the middle course of the, ‘Band-i i Auir se UL 
(12) Sang Chirak aie is se ” VI. 
(13) Sar-i- Pat = = a x VI. 
{l4) Afaimana on ae i VI. 


Besides the districts above enumerated, it — been found convenient to 
describe in this part of the work the following districts :— 


Bamidén, belonging to Kébul ae ase Fide Chapter IT. 
Yok Walang beloogitg to Kébul —... ak i Wi. 
Andards aud Riinjdn 

Doshi La belonging to Dadakehéo » Tl. 
Ghori J 


The administrative hend-quarters of the whole province of Turkistén is at 
Mazér-i-Sharif, which has taken the place of the ancient Balkh as the capital of 
Turkistdn. 


Towns, 
The towns of Afghin Turkistan are :-— 
1, Mazir-i-Sharif, the capilal. 
2. Tashkerghdo. 
3. Andkhoi. 
4. Akehs. 
b. Shibarghén. 


8. Tukzdr (Sang Chérak). 
9. Haibuk. 


4 


st important aro (1), (2), and (6). Sar-i-Puil is also n flour. 
aeons het), (sand (5) are deenyed cities with few inhabitants, and 
are now remarkable chiefly for their ancient walls and lofty citadels. (8) and 
(8) are small places, the former being quite a new town, 


A peculiarity of these Turkisl:in towns is that they are usually surrounded 
by a mass of orchard suburbs known as the bdghdt. In the ease of Mazér, 
Tashkurghan, aud Sar-i-Pdl the town walls have completely disappeared in the 
bdghdt, though the gales remain, At Maimana, however, there is no baghdt, 
it having yanished in the course of repeated sieges. 


Tashkurahdn is tho commercial capital of Turkistin, while Mazir is the 
seat of government. The population of each is probably unde 29,000, but 
they covor a considerable extont of ground, ‘They are both practically inde- 
fensible, though they possess arks or citadels. ‘The population of the remain- 
ing towns is verv small, and indeed Haibak and ‘Takzar sen reely deserve the 
appellation of towns. 1t may ho here observed that Mazitr-i-sharif owes its 
namie, sanctity, and imporlance to ils shrine and great mosque called the 
Mosalla. All these towns are more or less described in the chapters to which 
they naturally appertain; it would, therefore, be superflnous to say more 
here. 

Balkh and Kbulm, names famous from antiquity, no longer exist as cities, 
and, though they figure large ou most of our maps, bave about the samo pracli- 
eal importance as ‘Thebes or Babylon. 


Takht-i-Pal is nothing more than a walled cantonment like Sherpur near 
Kabul. 


PoPpuLaTion. 

The population of the whole province is probably undcr 400,000 souls, 
That so scanty a population is spread over so large and fertile an area is due 
to (amine and pi ence as well as to war and anarchy, for in 1872 and 1873 
the province sulfeved severely [rom the former causes, 

With regard to races, it may be said that the Turki-spenaking people, 
and ‘Tarkomans, amount to about half, the other half being 


and Arabs, who all speak Persian. There are ¢ompiratively 
but the immigration of that race is now being encouraged. 


'shake.—With regard to this race, Calonel Vailland was of opinion that 
Uhey, especially those of the hill districts Miimana, Sar-i-Pal, &¢., were not 
wanting in nemly qualities, and were of very fair physique. ‘They broad, 
good-mitured faces. but with a somewhal cuaning ¢» ion, ‘They are rather 
fair, and even sonctimes ruddy. Every Uzbak ein ride, and he always 
knee boots of soft untanned leather, larze cnouzh to allow of their being 
drawn on over thick felt stockings. ‘They invariably dress in long striped 
garments of many colours, and ave easily distinguished from the ‘Turkomdng 
by their small turbans, while the Jatter wear the sheepskin hat. Uzbaks 
live in the dome-shaped felt tents eMled orks or khirgahs, which they 
pitch in their wohed orchards, and shift when so inclined. Mud houses are ouly 
considered fit for catile or for slore-houses. The Uzbaks seem more eivilized, 
than the Afghins. In every district (here are regular market days. The reads 
sare aftended lo, the latter being capitally built. The Uzbaks also 
»mething in the way of manufactures, ‘They are gool cultivators and 
handieraltsmen, and keep sheep, Lorses, and camels. 


Turkomans.— Asa rile Turko: 
Uzhaks. ‘Those in Ath 
orderly (ihe, excerdingly 
peis ad Tel n mechs (wibitkas). ‘They dress like 
the Uzhy xeept for the sheepskin hat; lat the enlowrs (hey wear are quicter, 


The Arsiris live mostly along the Uxus, bat in the spring they frequent the 
chot with their Necks. s 


ans are darker 
1 Turkistan ave all Al 
netrions, and adinirable 


er, and bonier than 
» and they are a quiet, 
They make ear- 


Avabs.—Tho Turkistiin Arabs very much resemble the Uzbaks, except 
that they spea% Per. ‘They are all semi-nomalie, and geuerally well-to-do, 
They seem to own most of the camels, 
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Hazdras.—This race is to be found only in the hill districts, eapeciall 
the higher tracts. For further information, eéde Part LV (Kabul Province, 


Kibchaks.— Are pra 


tically the same as Uzhaks. 

Both Uzhaks and ‘Turkomans, and also the Pe 
of Turkistin, detest Afgliin rw 
spontancous revolt against the 
een disarmed. Besides, they are 


sspeaking inhabitants 
pleome the Russinns. A 
the people have 


di x her warl ous in temperament, 
but. it is quite n that they would join a ler. Prods 


wonld prefer English rule, bat they fully understand (hat that solution 
seurcely to Le hoped for. 


ins is not ve 


CLIMATE. 


‘There are four seasons, as in Europe, each lasting about three months. 
Winter is cold even in the plains, where there ave occasional falls of snow. Iu 
the hills cold and ssow naturally increase with the elevation, and above 8,600 
or 9,010 feet snow lies Lill April, and the roads are seldom passable hy troops till 
May. Spring is everywhere a season of rain. The heaviest rain is usually at 
the end of March, and for some weeks afterwards the roads ave so deep in mud 
as to be almost impracticable for troops. Affler May the weather is clear ana 
seltled for all the summer and autumn up to November. Summer is hot in 
the plain country, the heat being greatest on the Oxus, but nowhere is il so 
acvere a3 that of a Punjab hot weather. Tho hot season is, moreover, much 
shorter. In summer and autumn the plain country is generally unhealthy and 
malarial [rom irrigation and Mooded ground acted on by a powerful sun. 
Sashkurghan, however, is said to be always healthy, 


The hill districts have temperate and cool climates according to elevation, 
ond there are many excellent sites for summer cantonments, one being within 
asingle march of Maztr-i-Sharif. By September the weather begins to coal 
again, and that month and October are most enjoyable. In November clouds 
appear with cold winds, rain, and sleet, but the winter seldom sets in with 
severity till Christmas. 


The barley harvest is reaped in the plain at the end of May ; the wheat early 
in June. In Jlaibik, Sang Chirak, Sar-i-Pil, and Maimuna the harvests average 
about « fortnight later than those of the Tlazhda Nal, but in the high glens 
the whent is not got in till October. The corn harvest of Dara Yustif appears 
to te in August and September, Autumn crops in the plain are gathered in 
November. 


The Tlindi Kush is passable from May to November, but on account of 
the swollen state of the streams the routes are not considered fully open till 
well on into June. 


SuPPLIEs AND Traxsrort, 


As regards supplies, although Turkistin does not now produce as tauch as 
Derdt, there can hardly be a doubt as to the supecior natural fertility of the 
province, and in ancient days, when Balkh was a great metropolis, it cert 
supported a very large | lion. Lvea now, Colonel Maitland is of opi 
that if a demand arose, and the necessary amount of land were brought 
cultivation, the province might be equal to supporting two army corps, say 
50,000 men, while under preseat conditions 2 British Indian division of nine or 
ten thousand fighting men might live on the province for about four months. 
With reference to transport, about 10,000 camels are available, but of Lhis 
number probably not more than half could be permanently retained for duty 
with troops. Tn the hilly tracts yaius and bullocks, parlieutarly the latter, are 
in seneratuse, Of course, if the Turkoman country and Bokhira could he 
drawn upon, a still Jarger amount of transport and supplies would be available, 
g» that the Russians anyhow would uot mect with great difficulties under this 
head. 
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Anur. 


It is useless lo make any Jong statement about the Afghan army in Tur- 

s our information regarding the military alfairs of the provinee 
he time of Sardar Ishak Khan is imperfect.” It is only necessary to 
k that the bulk of the Turkistiin army is eoncentated at Maimana ond 
Sharif, At the former place (he normal garrison would he a little 
00 regulars, while at the Jatter, including the troops at Takht-i-Pul, 

ht he 4,000 men. ‘There are also small garrisons at Andkhoi, Shibar- 
gin, Akebd, Sar-i-Piil, and Jashkurghan, The total regular force in the 
province is probably never over 10,000 men. The regular troops are (or 
were) a provincial force gurisoning Turkistin and also Badakhshin, but 
yeeruited from tke neighbourhood of Kabul. The men are therefore mostly 
Afghins and Kabuli s. ‘There was formerly a percentage of Uzbaks in 
the infantry, but none in the cavalry. 


“Where is really no lown or fortress in Turkistin where a prolonged re- 
sistance could be made in the event of invasion, and the hest course for the 
Afgbin army to take would certainly he to retire to the hill country, for it 
would be hopeless for it to give batlle jn the open plains, ‘The troops from 
Maimana and Sar-i-Pul might retire by the Dara Yusul ; the rest vid Maibak. 


Roans. 


The roads in this region which most interest us are those leading from the 
Mazhda Nahe (o Kabul and Lerdt respectively, and of course from our point 
of view the former are infinitely tho move important. It will perhaps be 
easier to consider this subject froma defender’s standpoint. It will be observed 
that all the routes from Kabul meet cither in Bamidn or at or near Doshi, 
The Irak, the Miji Gak, and the Shibar passes lead to Bamiin, while the 
Llindi Kush passes, from the Chahérdar on the west to the Khawak on the 
cast, unite on the Surkhab viver between Dahin-i-Tskdér and Doshi. Of the 
former group, the Irak and Haji Gak lead through Maidin, while the Shibar 
rans through Ghorband. Of the latter group, the Chahardar, Waliin, and 
Kaoshan start from Ghorband, while the remainder may he classed as routes 
Srom Pai ¢; but all, whether from Ghorband ov Panjshir, bifureate from or 
near Charikir, so (hat the country about Charikér is strategically a most 
important point for concentrating the reserve of any forces or delachments 
observing the Mind Kush passes. Tt will he useful to remember that Chari- 
kér is 42 miles ort marches from Kabul. The Irik and Ilaji Gak are prac- 
fically the same line of route, and ono which is the main &dfi/a route to Tur- 
kistdin, The distance by them from Kibul to Bamiin may be taken at 105 
miles or 10 marches. 


The Shibar from its low altitude (under 10,000’) is the only pass which can 
be crossed in winter, and might be made a good road. Itis more roundabout 
than the Naidsin routes, being 138 miles or 12 stages. Of the Tindt’ Kush 
passes, the Chahiirdar is now infinitely the best, being, at least for the greater 
part, a made road. ‘The Kaoshiin is an old Adfila road which has been already 
used by an invader, while the Khawak, though fairly good, is excessively cir- 
enitous. The distances by these three routes are :— . 


¢ Bites. 
Kabul to Dahiin-i-Kaiéa eid Chalicdar oe ae Se 
1 


” Doshi K 12 127 


Kbawak a ease 

From Bamiin avd Doshi respectively lic the two main routes to Turkis- 
tin. The great roid from Namizin is that by the Kara Kotal to Haibak, hut 
there is alsoa braneh road through Dara Yast to Mazdr-i-Sharif, anda route from 
Saighiin to Doshi rid the Surkhib. From Doshi there are two roads through the 
Ghori district to Haihak—the one Jeading from Dahin-i-Iskér ; the other by the 
valley of the Surkhaib. Alter reuniting near Chashma Shir, the road ascends to 
the watershed between the Sutkhib and Tashkurghan valleys at the Mirza Had 
Bel® (elevation 4,655’), where there is a good defensive position facing west. 
Thence to Maibak it is easy going. Here the direct Damiin road comes in. 
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